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CROSS CURRENTS 


"Lust are fearful days; never has God seemed further away from men. 
Because of this apparent absence—or what amounts to the same thing, a purely 
formal relationship to man—he sees the world as flat and empty. Man feels him- 
self a stranger in this world, and no community seems possible. He remains an 
outsider, his loneliness a heroism of despair. 


How may Christians bear witness at such a moment? Surely not by crying 
out, “Here, we have the truth; see where your false gods have led you.” It is 
true that we must help instill the sense of an objective order and we must show 
that the activity of the mind in knowing is genuinely related to it. But we must 
not act as if there were no problem, as if the modern mind were merely abnor- 
mal, and agnosticism illogical when not actually perverse. Because of the frag- 
mentation of our culture, there is a real difficulty in perceiving this order in our 
daily experience: all of us are affected by this general sense of isolation. And 
in what sense do we possess the truth? Let us hope rather that the Spirit of 
Truth may possess us, and that we may answer the great invitation: “I am the 
Truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 


Such thoughts are suggested by the recent PARTISAN REVIEW sympo- 
sium (“Religion and the Intellectuals”) in which a deep-rooted concern was 
expressed as to what creative principle could inspire a new culture. The contri- 
butors to the symposium rightly distrusted any attempt to use religion for the 
purposes of culture, and some of them seemed to feel that many recent conver- 
sions were cases of “failure of nerve’. We can readily agree that the world is 
more habitable for the man who is able to say “Our Father’, that disbelief 
is preferable to the acceptance of religious “values” when genuine interior 
consent is impossible. But it must also be understood that the commitment of 
the mind is never an easy matter, and when the power of the human intellect to 
know is supremely asserted in an act of faith, the mind is not afterwards asked 
to commit suicide. For it is equally important to realize that religious convic- 
tions do not give the believer neatly-packaged solutions for his every question, 
nor lead to intellectual passivity. Today when so many intellectuals consider 
knowledge merely a problem or turn back in fear from what they might dis- 
cover, we would like to assert the value of greater knowledge as a means to 
greater freedom. It may easily turn out that Christianity, seemingly so severely 
challenged by the genuine discoveries of recent secular thought, may yet prove 
the sturdiest defender of secular wisdom. 


The articles in this issue of CROSS CURRENTS suggest some of the amaz- 
ing range of options (sometimes, we must admit, almost more than we really 
want) which a Christian freedom makes possible. Romano Guardini’s article 
shows us that it is revelation which is the foundation of this freedom. The con- 
cept of myth, so attractive to many critics today as a principle of order, would 
leave us still chained within the world, with the world as our whole existence, 
and with no meaning beyond its rhythmical pattern. Max Picard indicates that 
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the artist can make his work a healing power if he asserts his freedom in standing 
up against “decomposed reality and the disintegrated consciousness”. But there 
is no one way of doing this, just as there is no one way of seeing; he cannot 
bring order out of a confusion by imposing a program; “his task should be to 
let the object, worn out in the ‘turmoil’, recreate itself under his view.” 

Martin Buber makes a great contribution in assessing the difficulty of 
educating youth in an age which no longer accepts eternal principles. He wishes 
teachers to be concerned primarily with the “great character . . . one who by 
his actions and attitudes satisfies the claim of situations out of deep readiness 
to respond with his whole life, and in such a way that the sum of his actions 
and attitudes expresses at the same time the unity of his being in its willingness 
to accept responsibility.” Here again the atmosphere is bright with freedom, and 
unity is carefully distinguished from uniformity. It is at this point that Jean 
Rimaud confronts the nerve center of our discussion: in the light of what 
modern psychology has discovered, are we justified any longer in considering 
ourselves free? Responsibility, freedom, morality itself—all are under question. 
Rimaud shows that not only does modern psychology’s conception of man 
validate a genuine moral freedom, but also that this new conception is more 
clearly in accord with the Christian understanding of man’s nature than the 
older psychologies. Louis Beirnaert, making a distinction between religion and 
morality, explains that “sanctification in its spiritual mystery depends only on 
the grace and liberty which transcend the psychic structure”. The implications 
of this freedom in the work of sanctification are seen in more concrete detail 
in Marcel Moré’s study of The Heart of the Matter, an essay in religious psycho- 
logy rather than literary criticism. 

Our last two selections deal with politics and history. Karl Barth wishes us 
to be free from fear in the area of politics. Anchored by his hope as a Christian, 
he sees the Church as existing beyond an East-West struggle, and not funda- 
mentally linked to either side. Recognizing his natural sympathies with the 
West, he warns against defending our own interests—both legitimate and ille- 
gitimate—in the name of Christianity. Jean Daniélou emphasizes the necessity 
of incarnating Christianity in history, and criticizes Barth’s theological presup- 
position as maintaining that no salvaton is worked on history itself. At the same 
time Daniélou warns against finally identifying Christianity with any of the 
particular cultural forms in which it has been embodied, and emphasizes that 
profane history enters into sacred history. ““The world to come is already present, 
but in mystery, under the form of a sacrament.” 


Surely these statciments are genuine cross-currents. If studied attentively, 
they cannot help but crystallize our thinking about how we may enter into effec- 
tive contact with the world. No matter what our belief, our actions must grow 
out of a deep interior unity, and above all we must remember that our freedom 
is conditioned on the fact that we make a choice. 


THE EDITORS 





MYTH, AND THE TRUTH OF REVELATION 


‘ica word “myth” has become fashion- 
able and its accepted uses are extremely 
varied. For the positivist historians myths 
are an anticipated form of philosophical 
thought which uses images instead of con- 
cepts. For the psychologists they are uncon- 
scious images which influence the psychic 
life. For the poets they are symbolic forms. 
As for common usage, the word “mythical”’ 
designates everything which seems vague 
and mysterious. 

This confusion would not make us 
uneasy if myth were concerned with some- 
thing unimportant to us. But the longer 
one pursues this idea of myth, the more 
obviously he sees how important it is for 
the understanding of religion, indeed of the 
psychic life in general. 

We will therefore try first of all to 
formulate a precise concept in order to 
pose the question which concerns us: what 
is the relationship between myth and 
Christian truth? 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
PRIMITIVE MAN 


T. UNDERSTAND mythical religious- 
ness, one must begin with the mentality of 
primitive peoples. 
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Our modern mentality is characterized by the fact that we detach ourselves 
continuously from nature and society. We stand back to consider and judge 
that which presents itself to us. We choose between the possibilities of action 
and carry out our choice. We follow a method, we observe its results. 


It is different for primitive man. He is at one with nature; he follows her 
rhythms, as in the succession of days and nights, the seasons, or the various phases 
of vitality. In the same manner he is at one with the life of his tribe as it unfolds 


itself in religious practices and war, in hunting and working, in manners and 
customs. 


Thus his instinct reacts directly to the events in the world which surrounds 
him. He sees intuitively the dangers and the usefulness which these events repre- 
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sent for him in the various necessities of his life. It can be said that he lives in 
things and that things live in him. | 

The relationship of primitive man to himself has that same character of 
spontaneity. We moderns think for ourselves, we submit to our own control. ‘The 
primitive contents himself with living. He obeys his instincts and since these are 
wholly subject to the close relationship which links him to nature and the 
community, they guide him without fail. The ethnologists say that primitive 
man gives the impression that it is not his individuality which lives, but that 
“life” itself lives in him. It is the same with individual acts. It is not he himself 
who thinks, but the “situation” which thinks in him, and continues to do so 
throughout the entire duration of the situation; then everything stops. The 
logical continuity to which we are accustomed needs criticism and guidance. 
These do not exist for primitive man. Thought comes to the surface and then 
sinks below again. A steadfast act of the will, sustained for some time, is also 
lacking in him. It is not he who wills, but the situation in him. Impulses arise 
from the situation, from the psychological condition of the environment. They 
seize him, sustain him and set him free again, so that everything in him assumes 
the impersonal character of the natural collectivity.? 


Or,» every-day life is determined mainly by the upper strata of our con- 
sciousness. We mean by that the acts of which we are directly conscious or which 
we can at least discover by further reflection. But psychology tells us that there 
exist in us other strata still which are not so easily accessible. 


That is where the domain of the subconscious lies. 


By that are meant those experiences of which we were conscious at first, 
but which were repressed later on. Not just forgotten: what is simply forgotten 
can be recalled by reflection and association. In this case it is a question of a spe- 
cial kind of forgetfulness: certain motives within us which are opposed to our 
remembering this particular event. A child experiences something which upsets 
the very core of his being and he cannot free himself from it. He wishes the expe- 
rience had not happened; that being impossible, his instinct pushes this experience 
into the depths of his consciousness and keeps it there. To bring it back to light, 
a special technique is necessary, one which traces to the end the path along which 
it has been pushed back, discovers the motives for the repression and thus brings 
the hidden things to light. 


The actual unconscious resides in even deeper strata. By that term we mean 
psychic elements which do not result from individual experiences, but from the 
experiences of mankind in general. They are expressed in images and symbolic 
forms,* and they influence the whole of the conscious life. These depths of our 
unconscious life are separated from those of the conscious life. In the edifice 
of the human personality they are, so to speak, the dark cellars located beneath 
the well-lit living quarters. These cellars are usually closed but under certain 
conditions the door stands ajar. 


This holds true first of all in the case of the child. Critical reflection and the 





* Editor's note—C. G. Jung calls them archetypes. 
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methodic effort of the will are not yet developed in him. The conscious and the 
unconscious constantly overlap so that his thoughts are continually penetrated 
by images and impulses from below. Hence come into the life of the child those 
elements which seem so uncoordinated and so incomprehensible to the adult. 
But their separation can also become less strict in the adult. It has been recog- 
nized, for example, that dreams are not the absurd games which the psychology 
of the conscious wanted to see in them, but rather that they represent a state 
of permeability into which the contents of the non-conscious can penetrate almost 
directly. That is why dreams are the most important starting point for the analy- 
sis of the non-conscious psychic contents. 

With certain limitations the excitement of the artist also belongs to this 
domain. The temperament of the artist is much more mobile than that of 
the realist. Especially at the moment of inspiration he is in a state of particular 
receptivity. On one hand for the outside, so that he can see more than the em- 
pirical man in things and events. On the other hand for the interior: the images 
which inhabit the depths of his soul are as powerful as dreams or the imagination 
of the child but at the same time they possess clarity and logic. 

Still a fourth condition may be pointed out: that of psychic disorder. The 
symptoms of disease which can be caused by hysteria or neurosis have a signifi- 
cance similar to that of dreams. One could say they were corporeal dream images, 
whose meaning could be discovered by methods similar to those used in analys- 
ing dreams. 

Now one can see that the psychology of primitive man is similar to the 
states of mind indicated above. A critical examination of the surrounding world 
and of his own self, conscious organization and logical execution, do not play an 
important part in him. Man is in a state which makes him permeable by the 
unconscious. 

As for the subconscious it seems to be lacking completely, since primitive 
man lives so much by impulse and instinct that he is not very repressed.? 
The individual is so deeply imbedded in the events of nature and in the life of 
the race that the original symbols which express the depths of his soul are 
strongly developed, and can come to the surface easily. They are expressed in 
widely varying ways in religious practices, customs, poetry, and art. 


4 primitive man has an extraordinarily alive religiousness. But it is not 
of a spiritual nature: on the contrary it moves in the immediate reality of things. 

The senses of primitive man are neither weakened by reflection, nor worn by 
culture. Forms and movements, the gestures of nature and man, are strongly felt. 
The stars, the atmospheric conditions, the sea and the mountains, plants and 
animals hold for him a power of expression which is unknown to us. At times 
we can suspect that power: for instance, after a long illness, when the senses 
are completely rested and at the same time more subtle, so that at the first 
outing one feels the beauty of a flowering tree to the point of being overwhelmed. 
The artistic conditions of excitement can also approach the powerful impression 
of things signified in the life of the primitive man, for example in the mescal 
visions. What is an exception for later men is a rule with primitive men. For 
them the forms of things became powers. 
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If religion is now discussed, it is not the Christian experience and action 
that is meant but the natural susceptibility which every people and every time 
have for the mystery of existence. 

Primitive man did not first experience reality empirically, and then add the 
religious element as a metaphysical background. For him the mysterious, the 
divine, is the first and most real thing that expresses itself in objects and in 
experiences. For him there is only one reality, both empirical and divine. All 
things are such that they make a religious impression on him; on the other hand 
the religious element is such that it has an effect of the greatest reality on him. 
Thus everything which exists is felt by him to have a mysterious power. Par- 
ticularly those things which surprise by their shape, 1.e., strange trees, rocks or 
springs, have of themselves a religious meaning. The same holds true of the 
events in which human existence reaches its culmination: birth, procreation, 
death, growth, hunger, war, writing, music, dance, etc. are realities which pro- 
voke profoundly religious emotions. 


It follows that the unconscious itself is really just as religious. We are able 
to suffocate through criticism expe-iences such as that of an impulse rising within 
us, a sudden happiness or fear, a warning or a promise. Through psychic tech- 
niques we can render them innocuous. In primitive man they were very strong 
and were left completely alone. He knew conditions of fright which forcefully 
projected him outside himself; ecstatic experiences which raised him above him- 
self; moments of vision and perception which revealed to him the essence of an 
object or of an event. 


THE BIRTH OF THE MYTH 





| external to man and his personal psychic life, or rather the undi- 
vided existence which embraces the external and the internal world, is condensed 
for primitive man into images at once religious and profane. 


Reality reveals itself to him as an infinity of power. This disconcerting mul- 
tiplicity is reduced by him to main essential themes, which help him to find his 
way: these themes are the myths. But since he makes no distinction between the 
internal and external world, between imagination and reality, myths are not 
mere representations of reality, but reality itself—just as the words by which he 
expresses the myths are not only the means of expressing the latter, but they are 
themselves myths. 

Thus when primitive man expresses a myth in words or represents it in his 
worship his doing so is entirely different from our performance of similar actions. 
For us it would be a matter of significant ideas expressed by appropriate words, 
of symbols representing realities. For primitive man it would be reality itself. 
When he experiences the myths, he experiences the world itself and it is an en- 
lightened world made livable by the myth just as the world itself continually 
finds its order and security through the expression of myths, and the teller of 
myths is himself fitted into the world by them. 


For example, when the sun rises, everything gives an impression of security 
and friendliness. At nightfall the contrary happens: this becomes dangerous and 
disturbing. Consequently things have two modes of being. Two realms of exist- 
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ence: man belongs to both and both have power over him. These two forms of 
power are at odds. As soon as one becomes stronger, the other one is weakened; 
as soon as one diminishes, the other increases. 

These facts are expressed in images: the sun is a beautiful, heroic being, 
whose resplendent power gives life to all things. Darkness on the contrary is a 
monster, a wolf or a dragon, the cause of universal ruin. These two powers 
clash. Every morning the light-giving hero triumphs over the monster and rises 
in his full majesty. But immediately after midday the beast of darkness regains 
power and engulfs the solar being. The rhythm of night and day is a minor 
aspect of this battle, the cycle of the seasons shows it on a large scale: after the 
winter solstice, the sun’s orbit rises higher and higher only to sink again after 
the culmination of summer and finally to lose all its power. 

For primitive man these images are not poetic fables or allegories but reality. 
Nor should it be thought that he would express them in scientific terms if he 
could, but that since he lacks the necessary knowledge, he expresses himself in 
images instead of concepts and formulas. This is a much more primitive form 
of experience in which the objective and religious reality is grasped all at once. 
The battle between the light-giving being and the beast of darkness is what 
really happens every day and every year; life is fulfilled in it. 

The sun makes such an impression on the religious receptivity of primitive 
man, that he adores it. The same holds true for the beast of darkness, but in the 
opposite way, so that man chants conjurations. And the battle is experienced with 
a profoundly religious emotion, since the question is whether man and his work 
will be saved, whether man has a place in life. He experiences this all the more 
intensely because primitive man has no scientific sense, so that for him it is not 
certain whether the sun will rise again after setting in the evening, nor whether, 
after the exhaustion of the winter solstice, it will regain its vigour. He thinks it 
possible that the sun could lose all its power one day and that night might then 
reign permanently, a fear which is expressed in the myth of the destruction of 
the world by the great monster. And the memory that it had always risen in 
the morning and always became strong after the winter season gave no certainty 
in our sense to primitive man—all the less because his consciousness has little 
permanence and each time rises to the moment. 

What has been shown here is the myth of light and darkness, constantly 
reappearing in the history of religion. It indicates how life unfolds: externally, 
to the rhythm of light and darkness, but also internally, for the life of man 


himself consists of a chain of rhythms; the beginning, the climb, the peak and 
again the decline of his lifetime. 


‘tie are a great number of these myths: about the origin of the world, 
about the relationship between heaven and earth, the origin of vegetation, about 
the discovery of fire, about the origin of agriculture, about the invention of 
writing and of the first laws. 

These myths are most directly expressed in worship. They are sung in hymns 
and symbolized in the sacred dramas. 

But we must not look at these things through the rationalism of modern 
times. The manifestation of a myth ‘is not to be taken in the sense of a poetic 
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play or a lesson in doctrine; it is a reality. The words, the performance and 
reality are identical. Through the singing of the hymns, the deity of which they 
speak is made present. The deity is a cosmic element—light, or a cosmic measure— 
a day, so that this cosmic element is made present, as well as that in man which 
corresponds to the external manifestation, such as the life in light, joy, success. 
That is to say that by the chanting of the myth the whole of existence becomes 
present, clarified and organized by one definite principle. This fact has religious- 
magic significance; chaos has been mastered; the possibility of living is guaran- 
teed; the world which had been jeopardized by the destructive powers, has been 
saved again. 

The same can be said of the symbolic-dramatic rituals. The sacrifice, the 
initiation, the unfolding of the mystery make it possible for the world and man 
to go on existing. They ward off the destructive powers and bring about salvation. 
We cannot imagine how unified for primitive man became the inner psychic 
reality, the outer objective reality and the verbal reality, through the medium 
of the myth. 


With the passage of time, the myth is transformed. At first it has a savage, 
often monstrous character, then, little by little, it becomes more human. Poetry 
and art give it a form which complies with artistic norms. Thought translates it 
into philosophy. Through this transition, it loses its authority. It becomes an 
element of esthetic and intellectual culture or turns into fables and superstitions. 

But there is something in man which always remembers, which acts as an 
interpreting and organizing power: and that is the unconscious. Psychology has 
established that mythical patterns are active even in the rationalized man of 
modern times. Often the forms of the myth shape the basic elements of his 
dreams. The myth in its religious-poetic form serves to clarify and to order man’s 
existence so that he can find his way correctly in it. It appears to exercise a cor- 
responding effect in the depths of the individual life. And the investigation of 
the way in which this effect is produced presents important reflections on the 
condition of man. It could be said that dreams express the myth of the indi- 
vidual—just as myths are the dreams of people, of humanity. 


THE MYTH AND REVELATION 


B. what we have said up to now does not yet sufficiently explain the mean- 
ing of the myth in relation to man’s existence. As a matter of fact, the myth 
is of a profoundly equivocal nature, and we can penetrate it only if we gain 
a position above it. Revelation alone puts us in such a position. 


Let us take, for example, the myth of the savior, which can be found in 
the most varied forms in the history of religions. In relation to the myth of 
light, the savior is the sun. Darkness is unholy, so for man who was committed 
to darkness, its rising is a deliverance, hence the joy which day-break brings. ‘The 
strengthening of the sun after the night of winter repeats this deliverance in a 
larger form; think of the jubilation of the festivities at the spring solstice. 


Death is also a calamity. However, primitive man does not consider life 
and death as individual phenomena, he relates them to the tribe so that the 
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dead man has a resurrection in the birth of his son or grandson. The child is 
the savior. 

Another calamity is the slackening of life during the winter time. Nature 
beginning to bud and bloom again, the instinct of fecundity in man and animals, 
all these manifest a new life. Thus the numen of spring is also a savior. 


Life expresses itself in forms. Each individual form lives its term and can- 
not renew itself. The renewal must come from outside, and that is the deliverance. 
To express it in another manner: life unfolds according to rhythms. Each rhythm 
comes to an end, but it is followed by another one which makes a new beginning 
possible; this constitutes a freedom from the evil which lies in the decline of 
the preceding rhythm. This fact is experienced as a religious truth, as a mani- 
festation of divine beings. It is expressed in the various myths of the savior (such 
as those of Mithra, Dionysos, Osiris and Horus, etc.), and it is solemnly cele- 
brated in the corresponding rituals. 

Is it really a question of salvation? Certainly, but of a relative salvation. 
The sun which rises in the morning will have to set again at night. Life, freed 
in spring of its slackness, proceeds through the following fall to its wintry death. 
The child which frees its father from the irrevocability of death will also grow 
old. So that there are salvations within a rhythm in which a calamity, a salvation, 
a new calamity and a new salvation follow each other. 


Are they truly religious salvations? This question must also be answered 
in the affirmative. The experiences of the cult of Mithra, Dionysos and Osiris are: 
without doubt of a religious nature. They provoke a shuddering sense of mystery, 
the feeling of divine hope and the consciousness of a new beginning in the 
believer. But what kind of a beginning is it? What kind of hope and mystery? 


At first one is tempted to answer: it is a “natural” religiousness, and while 
certainly still imperfect, it is nevertheless true and good. An anticipation of 
revelation. But is that really so? 

It is here that the equivocal nature of the myth appears. True, the salvation 
of which the myth speaks does bring release from a religious calamity; but it is 
an immanent calamity and leads to an equally immanent, though religious 


liberation. In so doing it makes the world the whole of existence and definitely 
limits the believer to this world. 


gm is a typical reaction to these thoughts today: they spring from 
Christian arrogance. Through them Christianity destroys the beauty, the wisdom 
and the piety of the world. But this reaction itself comes from the spirit of the 
myth and it shows that the phenomena of the myth cannot be understood 
from within its compass. Revelation is necessary to understand myth. 

When we turn from the myth to the Holy Scriptures we experience a fun- 
damental disenchantment. From the very first verses of the Bible, the myth is 
done away with. They read: “God, at the beginning of time, created heaven and 
earth. Earth was still an empty waste, and darkness hung over the deep; but 
already, over its waters, brooded the Spirit of God.” The mythical cosmogonies 
speak very differently. In them one finds at the beginning a divine being whose 
transformations make the world—or some sort of chaos to which a demiurge gives 
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form. In other words the world appears as being eternal and the creation is a 
process which takes place inside the world. So that what happens is either an 
emanation or a moulding but not truly a creation, and anyone who knows only 
these descriptions can never arrive at a true beginning. Then the most logical 
form is the cycle according to which the beginning of a world means the end 
of a preceding one, so that the mythical rhythm reappears: birth of the world, 
climax, end, new birth etc. 

Genesis on the contrary says: God truly and totally created the world, 
chaos appears only within creation. God did not make the world by an emanation 
of his own being, because the distinction between the world and him is absolute, 
and if there is a chaos, it is not eternal, but was also created. So that there 
is a beginning which is truly THE beginning. The world which at first was not, 
came into existence through the word of the sovereign God. 

As a result the atmosphere of the myth is suddenly eliminated. The God of 
revelation is absolute. He does not belong to the world. He does not need the 
world in any way. From an absolute point of view nothing would be lacking if the 
world did not exist. God is enough. Then why does the world exist? Because God 
wanted it to be. And why did God want it to be? Because he wanted it. The 
divine freedom is absolute. 

By it the atmosphere is created in which revelation is accomplished; an 
atmosphere into which revelation raises the man who believes in it.* 


Confronted with this affirmation, what does the myth say? It says: The world 
alone exists. It is all there is. It is more than God. God belongs to it. God is its 
mystery, its depth, its greatness, its supreme value, but the world is what truly 
exists. Freedom exists only in so far as it is within the world and cannot be 
exercised towards it from the outside. Religion is the belief in this world, the 
abandonment to it, the life in it. 

And how was this myth born? The Old Testament answers this question 
both briefly and radically: it was born from sin. Civilized man is scandalized by 
this answer as he is by so many other assertions of revelation. Myth is often very 
beautiful and contains profound wisdom. Its development is intimately con- 
nected with the foundations of our spiritual heritage, so that something within 
us rebels against this assertion. It is precisely the hastiness of our rebellion which 
should caution us: it proves that a sore spot has been touched. It indicates a 
psychic trauma. 

If we examine the words by which the serpent formulates temptation, we 
will be surprised to discover that it speaks the language of myth. Before we 
heard the pure language of truth: God forbade man to taste the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge. Out of obedience man must agree with the basis of his exist- 
ence: he must acknowledge that God is truly God, the only God and supreme 
master, and admit, on the other hand, that man is nothing but man, a creature 
of God. Out of this relationship, the Tempter—truly “diabolos”, the slanderer 
of God—makes a myth: God forbids you to eat the fruit of the tree, because 
by it, you would become like unto him. More exactly: because God is afraid. 
Afraid of what? That’ which in the myth is done to one generation of gods by 
the succeeding one, will happen to him: they are dethroned. But why can gods be 
dethroned? Why can they be reduced to titans or demons—while beings which are 
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not yet gods can come to be gods? Because, according to the basic teaching of the 
myth, all beings alike (gods, demi-gods, men, animals, plants and stones) are 
made of the same stuff. Because at the root of the world all of them are one.® 
Again the law of rhythm reappears: one declines, the other rises only to wane 
too when the time has come. Thus Satan speaks. And it is already the beginning 
of sin that men tolerate this language. 

It is here that the myth is born. It bears witness to the separation of man 
from God, his creator, and his alliance with the world; to his attempt to make 
God an element of this world and to construct an all-inclusive universe, where 
all things happen, where rhythm succeeds rhythm and forms alternate, one thing 
always being born from the previous one. He who believes in the myth has 
the roots of his whole existence in the world. The world is the content of his 
belief and the object of his faith. The world is God,—or, to be exact, it is more 
than God, because God is only one of the things in it. 

The myth contains the original lie, the lie of Satan, which wants to justify 
the revolt against the living God. 

Here occurs the meeting of our time with myth, a meeting we can observe 
in our literature, art, philosophy and politics. 

I want to repeat that this definition does not deny any of the positive con- 
tents of the myth: the ultimate experiences of existence, the great truths ex- 
pressed in timeless images. However the man who has had these experiences and 
expressed this wisdom, is not—as is generally taken for granted—the natural man, 
there is no such thing as “the natural man”. There is only the fallen man and 
the redeemed man, and it is the fallen man who expresses himself through the 
myth. He does not proclaim the absolute truth of existence which would lead 
him to obedience and adoration; his is a relative truth which he abuses to justify 
his disobedience. 

Revelation unmasks the myth. Revelation separates its truth from its false- 
hood, and thus permits man to see truth without becoming the prisoner of a 
divinized world. 


Let us go back to the myth of the savior. Revelation says: There is a Savior 
and a redemption achieved by him. But in this case there is no question of a 
liberation in the world which would continuously lead to new shackles: it is a 
matter of absolute salvation from sin and blindness and also from the imprison- 
ing myth. It is a question of salvation from what St. John’s gospel calls “the 
darkness’, that is to say, the condition which man has brought into the world by 
yielding to temptation. Since the myth is filled with religious experiences and 
interpretations which are turned against God in order to set the world against 
him, one can also say that redemption has delivered man from spontaneous reli- 
giousness. Man can open hig eyes and see who God is, what the world is and 
what he himself is, and he now knows what true holiness is. He comes into the 
presence of the holiness of the living God who judges the world and henceforth 
he knows what is good and what is evil.® 





Bu: when revelation has fulfilled this first and fundamental task, it carries 
out another one: it shows how the truths contained in the myth can be incor- 
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porated into the existence of the faithful, because they too belong to God. Reve- 
lation tells us that Christ delivers us, but not by replacing a calamity of this 
world by a salvation which is also of this world; he saves us from the slavery of 
sin to bring us back to the freedom of the living God. There are analogies be- 
tween these two salvations, but these are so multifold that man is obliged—as 
in the study of comparative religion—to put them in a row. Revelation teaches 
us to distinguish; it does not stop there however. 


The religion of Mithra honored the “sol invictus” as the conqueror of dark- 
ness who leads men to the light. The Church of the fourth century says that 
light is really a sign of redemption. What happens in the world day after day 
and year after year is really a symbol of salvation, but it carries our soul beyond 
the world, towards the true light, the true sun, the true salvation. That is why 
the Church uses the solar year to express Christian redemption; Mithra is not 
“the sun”, but Christ is: “Christus sol”. The solar events of each year and each 
day are interpreted in the sense of Christ’s fulfillment; the result is our worship 
within the cycle of the liturgical year—a conception which cannot be sufficiently 
praised. In the fourth century the day which marks the birth of the new sun, 
the 25th of December, the day on which it becomes clear that the sun is not 
weakened forever, but is gaining new powers was proclaimed as the anniversary 
of Christ’s birth and celebrated by the feast of Christmas. The events of the 
life of Christ are introduced into the old rhythms of light and darkness, as into 
the course of the day and the year. But their unfolding is no longer the mythical 
rhythm which made us prisoners of the world; it is the redeeming rhythm which 
makes it possible for the believer to realize in himself the life of Christ in 
order to win eternal freedom. 

Much can be said about the relationship between myth and revelation; the 
impression might prevail that myth has been treated here only in a negative 
sense. Within the limits of this article I wished merely to make a clear distinction. 


Translated by MARIE-CHRISTINE HELLIN end SALLY S. CUNNEEN 





1 That is undoubtedly also the reason why rhythm in all its forms—music, dance, the feeling of the 
repetition of events, etc.—plays such an important part in the life of primitive man. 


2 Hence the impression that he is natural, naive, innocent, however it may be expressed. A special study 
would be necessary to show to what an extent this impression is false, as well as that given by the 
child, of whom one usually says similar things. 


3 We cannot really imagine a genuine beginning. We recognize, however, that the statement must be made. 


*It would be interesting from this point of view to analyze the two texts which start with “In the begin- 
ning ...”. There is a close relationship between the story of the creation in Genesis and the prologue 
to the quepel according to St. John. 


5 The myths on transformation are particularly characteristic from this point of view (see Ovid's 
Metamor phoses). 


6 From this we can understand that antiquity accused the Christians of “asabeia”, lack of faith. From 
the point of view of the myth, the Christian is really lacking in faith, but for the very reason of his 
faith in the living God. 














ATOMISATION IN MODERN ART 


1. A PUBLICATION on modern art 
it is said that today the form of things is 
disintegrating, that this is in general the 
tendency of our time, and that the artist 
ought to cooperate with the disintegration, 
in fact to accelerate it, by representing 
things as even more disintegrated and dis- 
membered in his work than they are in re- 
ality. This would serve as a proof that the 
artist has lived in his own time. 


Such an argument strikes me in much 
the same way as if someone said that he 
had had to participate in Hitler’s govern- 
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ment to prove to himself and to others that 
he had experienced the Hitler era. On the 
contrary, one can also experience an era by standing up against it. 

In this publication it is also stated that the man of today has a “faceted 
consciousness”, that is, a thing does not enter his consciousness in one definite 
form, but simultaneously under different form-aspects, just as the whirlpool of 
reality hurls a single object at you under many aspects at once. Thus a dismem- 
bered form of art corresponds to decomposed reality and disintegrated con- 
sciousness. 

But—if someone points out this correlation, he does not speak a truth, he 
merely makes a statement. To be truly human, a man cannot merely register 
the confusion about him, but must bring order to it. Only then can the relation 
of consciousness to reality be recognized as part of the order of creation, or as 
a secession from it. Only then does consciousness cease to be a mere registration 
apparatus and become a function of truth. 


Of course the artist has to take part in his time, for the things that happen 
in it happen for him too. He has to respond to them with his art, and by his 
response, take responsibility for them. That happens when he restores integrity 
to things, whose essence has become dim and stunted in the “turmoil”, or when 
he reveals their grief over the loss of integrity. The artist of today’s atomised 
representation, however, does not show dismembered thi:,s with grief, but 
triumphantly, as if things liked to be in this state of destruction; the artist gloats 
at having caught them in this voluptuous state of destruction. He has forgotten 
that his task should be to let the object, worn out in the “turmoil”, recreate 
itself under his view, to restore to the object its whole being (and to this whole 
being may belong the object’s anguish at being destroyed). The object has to 
find itself again through ‘the artist. In the “turmoil” it has lost itself to other 
things. 

There is an integrating, healing power issuing from a picture in which 
things have been restored their integrity by the artist, or in which they have 
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been given sorrow for their dismemberment. The world opens, unfolds, and is 
enriched in this way; otherwise it shrivels. For there is something consuming 
in the phenomenon of demolition, consuming far beyond the object which has 
been demolished. (The end of this demolition is the atom bomb which tolerates 
nothing whole besides itself.) 


In the picture of an old Chinese painter one feels in one part of an object, 
for example in a little flowering twig, the whole tree and the whole spring— 
but this twig is only the visible part of an invisibly painted tree; the twig has 
all the space of the invisibly painted whole about it. One would not dare to 
paint anything else into this “empty space’; one hardly dares to look there, so 
much does this space belong to the invisible tree. Awe emanates from the invisi- 
ble tree, and this awe is the most beautiful feature of the Chinese picture. 


In a modern picture there is nothing but the part, and this part has no 
relation to anything but itself (hence its hopelessness). Therefore one throws 
other parts, other debris, beside it, over it, without any awe; the part is unpro- 
tected by a whole. I said that such a part has no relation to anything, not even 
to its own disruption, not even to the act that caused its disruption. That would 
still be human: to feel sorrow for the disruption. No, here is pure debris. It is 
like a tomb without a tombstone, like death without a previous life. 


Such a fragment tells nothing at all about the nature of the thing to which 
it once belonged. The dismembered piece becomes autonomous, and speaks only 
of itself; of the modalities of dismemberment, of the program of dismemberment. 
It reveals something about the person who undertook such a subject; well, hardly 
about the person, but about the possibility of a person, about someone who is 
merely the potentiality of a person. 


The artist should become suspicious when it is proclaimed that the disinte- 
gration of the time demands also the disintegration of form in painting. Once, 
when the essence of a period was adequately represented in its art, this cor- 
relation simply existed; it was not demanded as a program, and it existed because 
the one grand essence of the period sougth to express itself everywhere in all 
subjects and on all levels: it extended itself out of its fullness. Today, however, 
the extension of the one is accomplished out of sterility—caused by the dictation 
of a program, because where the program does not dictate anything, everything 
would be completely empty. 


There is a difference whether the physiognomy of a time becomes homo- 
geneous because one idea penetrates all the manifestations of a time, or whether 
all things become similar because everything breaks apart in the same way. One 
is similarity through the creative fullness of an idea; the other is a mechanical 
levelling through the similarity of destruction. 


Perhaps, if decomposition were limited to the method of science and the 
manner of daily life, perhaps, being continually confronted by itself, it would 
become frightened, would come to its senses and return to wholeness. But there 
exists an art which is also decomposed, and the decomposition in art, decompo- 
sition in the “higher sphere”, seems to justify decomposition in science and life. 
It forms a false heaven above the other decomposition: it covers it; it makes it 
legitimate. 
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a defenders of modern art say the artist has to show by the method of 
decomposition that he has perceived the general disintegration. In art, however, 
it is not enough that something be perceived and recorded; it should also be 
overcome. Decomposition (in art) must be overcome. But that cannot be done 
if art tries to compete with the decomposition in reality. For the motor of de- 
composition in reality will always be more powerful than in art; this art is like 
a mere appendage of decomposed reality; it has lost all sovereignty. And that 
is the way these pictures of dismemberment look: not as if produced by humans 
but by this decomposed reality, by the machinery of decomposition. 

There are American office machines: one presses a button, and out of a slot 
falls a photo with description attached: a stenographer who speaks and writes 
English, Spanish and Dutch, and takes French and English shorthand, just as 
you wished when you pressed the button. Any person that is required for a cer- 
tain purpose can be made available by this machine—it seems as if the art that 
belongs with it was also provided by such a machine: one just presses a button. 

Destruction cannot be overcome by destruction but only by something com- 
pletely different. Orpheus did not conquer the infernal regions by making himself 
dark or even darker than the abyss and drawing Eurydice into that hollow of 
darkness. He overcame darkness by something completely different; by his song, 
his shining song. 

To be sure there are beautiful pictures in the school of decomposed painting 
but that is only because among the thousand possibilities of relations between 
the parts, there is also the possibility of beauty. Beauty is here only a matter of 
Statistics; it is not the beauty which is glory in the truth of things. 

The defender of modern art is going to say that he does not want to over- 
come disintegration because to him it is worth far more than the true essence 
of things. He will point out how far physics has progressed by decomposition, 
by atomisation, and that art should take part in this method. It seems to me one 
cannot say that science has arrived at the “core” of things, if through this “core” 
one finally arrives at the destruction of the globe. Is it not possible that today 
things themselves make fools of men; that they hide their true nature and 
reveal to men such a fragment that it signifies nothing; and this in order that 
men may experiment, may arrive where they have—at the atom bomb—the atom 
bomb, not an invention of men, but the revenge of abused, retreating things?" 


Translatd by LILLI MEISSINGER 





1] want to draw the reader’s attention to the important publication by Wilhelm Hausenstein, Was 
bedentet die Moderne Kunst? with which I agree entirely (Verlag Die Werkstatt, Leustetten-Munchen). 








THE EDUCATION OF CHARACTER 
MARTIN BUBER 


ietssiniis worthy of the name is 
essentially education of character. For the 
genuine educator does not merely consider 
individual functions of his pupil, as one 
intending to teach him only to know or to 
be capable of certain definite things; but 
his concern is always the person as a whole, 
both in the actuality in which he lives be- 
fore you now and in his possibilities, what 
he can become. But in this way, as a whole 
in reality and potentiality, a man can be 
conceived either as personality, that is, as 
a unique spiritual-physical form with all 
the forces dormant in it, or as character, 
that is, as the link between what this indi- 
vidual is and the sequence of his actions 
and attitudes. Between these modes of con- 
ceiving the pupil in his wholeness there is 
a fundamental difference. Personality is 
something which in its growth remains 
essentially outside the influence of the edu- 
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cator; but to assist in the moulding of 
character is his greatest task. One may cultivate and enhance personality, but 
in education one can and must aim at character. 


However—as I would like to point out straightaway—it is advisable not to 
over-estimate what the educator can even at best do to develop character. In 
this more than in any other branch of the science of teaching it is important to 
realize, at the very beginning of the discussion, the fundamental limits to con- 
scious influence, even before asking what character is and how it is to be brought 
about. 


If I have to teach algebra I can expect to succeed in giving my pupils an 
idea of quadratic equations with two unknown quantities. Even the slowest- 
witted child will understand it so well that he will amuse himself by solving 
equatious at night when he cannot fall asleep. And even one with the most 
sluggish memory will not forget, in his old age, how to play with x and y. 
But if I am concerned with the education of character, everything becomes 
problematic. I try to explain to my pupils that envy is despicable, and at once I 
feel the secret resistance of those who are poorer than their comrades. I try to 
explain that it is wicked to bully the weak, and at once I see a suppressed smile 
on the lips of the strong. I try to explain that lying destroys life, and something 
frightful happens: the worst habitual liar of the class produces a brilliant essay 
on the destructive power of lying. I have made the fatal mistake of giving instruc- 
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tion in ethics, and what I said is accepted as current coin of knowledge; nothing 
of it is transformed into character-building substance. 


But the difficulty lies still deeper. In all teaching of a subject I can announce 
my intention of teaching as openly as I please, and this does not interfere with 
the results. After all, pupils do want, for the most part, to learn something, even 
if not overmuch, so that a tacit agreement becomes possible. But as soon as my 
pupils notice that I want to educate their characters I am resisted precisely 
by those who show most signs of genuine independent character: they will not 
let themselves be educated, or rather, they do not like the idea that somebody 
wants to educate them. And those, too, who are seriously labouring over the 
question of good and evil, rebel when one dictates to them, as though it were 
some long-established truth, what is good and what is bad; and they rebel just 
because they have experienced over and over again how hard it is to find the 
right way. Does it follow that one should keep silent about one’s intention of 
educating character, and act by ruse and subterfuge? No; I have just said that 
the difficulty lies deeper. It is not enough to see that education of character is 
not introduced into a lesson in class; neither may one conceal it in cleverly 
arranged intervals. Education cannot tolerate such politic action. Even if the 
pupil does not notice the hidden motive it will have its negative effect on the 
actions of the teacher himself by depriving him of the directness which is his 
strength. Only in his whole being, in all his spontaneity can the educator affect 
the whole being of the pupil. For educating characters you do not need a moral 
genius, but you do need, a man who is wholly alive and able to communicate 
himself directly to his fellow beings. His aliveness streams out to them and affects 
them most strongly and purely when he has no thought of affecting them. 

The Greek word character means impression. The special link between 
man’s being and his appearance, the special connexion between the unity of 
what he is and the sequence of his actions and attitudes is impressed on his 
still plastic substance. Who does the impressing? Everything does: nature and the 
social context, the house and the street, language and customs, the world of 
history and the world of daily news in the form of rumour, of broadcast and 
newspaper, music and technical science, play and dream—everything together. 
Many of these factors exert their influence by stimulating agreement, imitation, 
desire, effort; others by arousing questions, doubts, dislike, resistance. Character 
is formed by the interpenetration of all those multifarious, opposing influences. 
And yet, among this infinity of form-giving forces tha educator is only one ele- 
ment among innumerable others, but distinct from them all by his will to take 
part in the stamping of character and by his consciousness that he represents in 
the eyes of the growing person a certain selection of what is, the selection of 
what is “right”, of what should be. It is in this will and this consciousness that 
his vocation as an educator finds its fundamental expression. From this the gen- 
uine educator gains two things: first, humility, the feeling of being only one 
element in the midst of all the tremendous inrush of reality on the pupil; but 
secondly, self-awareness, the feeling of being therein the only existence that 
wants to affect the whole person, and thus the feeling of responsibility for the 
selection of reality which he represents to the pupil. And a third thing emerges 
from all this, the recognition that in this realm of the education of character, of 
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wholeness, there is only one access to the pupil: his confidence. For the adolescent 
who is frightened and disappointed by an unreliable world, confidence means 
the liberating insight that there is human truth, the truth of human existence. 
When the pupil’s confidence has been won, his resistance against being educated 
gives way to a singular happening: he accepts the educator as a person. He feels 
he may trust this man, that this man is not making a business out of him, but 
is taking part in his life, accepting him before desiring to influence him. And so 
he learns to ask. 


The teacher who is for the first time approached by a boy with somewhat 
defiant bearing, but with trembling hands, visibly opened-up and fired by a daring 
hope, who asks him what is the right thing in a certain situation—for instance, 
whether in learning that a friend has betrayed a secret entrusted to him one 
should call him to account or be content with entrusting no more secrets to him— 
the teacher to whom this happens realizes that this is the moment to make the 
first conscious step towards education of character; he has to answer, to answer 
under a responsibility, to give an answer which will probably lead beyond the 
alternatives of the question by showing a third possibility which is the right one. 
To dictate what is good and evil in general is not his business. His business is 
to answer a concrete question, to answer what is right and wrong in a given 
situation. This, as I have said, can only happen in an atmosphere of confidence. 
Confidence, of course, is not won by the strenuous endeavour to win it, but 
by direct and ingenuous participation in the life of the people one is dealing 
with—in this case in the life of one’s pupils—and by assuming the responsibility 
which arises from such participation. It is not the educational intention but 
it is the meeting which is educationally fruitful. A soul suffering from the con- 
tradictions of the world of human society, and of its own physical existence, 
approaches me with a question. By trying to answer it to the best of my knowl- 
edge and conscience I help it to become a character that actively overcomes the 
contradictions. 

If this is the teacher’s standpoint towards his pupil, taking part in his life 
and conscious of responsibility, then everything that passes between them can, 
without any deliberate or politic intention, open a way to the education of 
character: lessons and games, a conversation about quarrels in the class, or about 
the problems of a world-war. Only, the teacher must not forget the limits of 
education; even when he enjoys confidence he cannot always expect agreement. 
Confidence implies a break-through from reserve, the bursting of the bonds 
which imprison an unquiet heart. But it does not imply unconditional agree- 
ment. The teacher must never forget that conflicts too, if only they are decided 
in a healthy atmosphere, have an educational value. A conflict with a pupil is 
the supreme test for the educator. He must use his own insight wholeheartedly; 
he must not blunt the piercing impact of his knowledge, but he must at the 
same time have in readiness the healing ointment for the heart pierced by it. 
Not for a moment may he conduct a dialectical manoeuvre instead of the real 
battle for truth. But if he is the victor he has to help the vanquished to endure 
defeat; and if he cannot conquer the self-willed soul that faces him (for vic- 
tories over souls are not so easily won), then he has to find the word of love 
which alone can help to overcome so difficult a situation. 











S. FAR I have referred to those personal difficulties in the education of 
character which arise from the relation between educator and pupil, while tor 
the moment treating character itself, the object of education, as a simple concept 
of fixed content. But it is by no means that. In order to penetrate to the real 
difficulties in the education of character we have to examine critically the concept 
of character itself. 

Kerschensteiner in his well-known essay on The Concept and Education of 
Character distinguished between “character in the most general sense,” by which 
he means “a man’s attitude to his human surroundings, which is constant and 
is expressed in his actions,” and real “ethical character’, which he defines as “a 
special attitude, and one which in action gives the preference before all others 
to absolute values.” If we begin by accepting this distinction unreservedly—and 
undeniably there is some truth in it—we are faced with such heavy odds in all 
education of character in our time that the very possibility of it seems doubtful. 

The “absolute values” which Kerschensteiner refers to cannot, of course, 
be meant to have only subjective validity for the person concerned. Don Juan 
finds absolute and subjective value in seducing the greatest possible numbe1 
of women, and the dictator sees it in the greatest possible accumulation of power 
“Absolute validity” can only relate to universal values and norms, the existence 
of which the person concerned recognizes and acknowledges. But to deny the 
presence of universal values and norms of absolute validity—that is the con- 
spicuous tendency of our age. This tendency is not, as is sometimes supposed, 
directed merely against the sanctioning of the norms by religion, but against 
their universal character and absolute validity, against their claim to be of a 
higher order than man and to govern the whole of mankind. In our age values 
and norms are not permitted to be anything but expressions of the life of a group 
which translates its own needs into the language of objective claims, until at 
last the group itself, for example a nation, is raised to an absolute value—and 
moreover to the only value. Then this splitting up into groups so pervades the 
whole of life that it is no longer possible to re-establish a sphere of values com- 
mon to mankind, and a commandment to mankind is no longer observed. As 
this tendency grows the basis for the development of what Kerschensteiner means 
by moral character steadily diminishes. How, under these circumstances, can 
the task of educating character be completed? 

At the time of the Arab terror in Palestine, when there were single Jewish 
acts of reprisal, there must have been many discussions between teacher and 
pupils on the question: Can there be any suspension of the Ten Commandments, 
i.e. can murder become a good deed if committed in the interest of one’s own 
group? One such discussion was once repeated to me. The teacher asked: “When 
the commandment tells you, “Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbour,’ are we to interpret it with the condition, ‘provided that it does not 
profit you’?”” Thereupon one of the pupils said, “But it is not a question of my 
profit, but of the profit of my people.” The teacher: “And how would you like 
it, then, if we put our condition this way: ‘Provided that it does not profit your 
family?” The pupil: “But family—that is still something more or less like my- 
self; but the people—that is something quite different; there all questions of J 
disappear.” The teacher: “Then if you are thinking, ‘we want victory’, don’t 
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you feel at the same time, ‘I want victory’?” The pupil: “But the people, that is 
infinitely more than just the people of today. It includes all past and future 
generations.”” At this point the teacher felt the moment had come to leave the 
narrow compass of the present and to invoke historical destiny. He said: “Yes; 
all past generations. But what was it that made those past generations of the 
Exile live? What made them outlive and overcome all their trials? Wasn't it 
that the cry “Thou shalt not’ never faded from their hearts and ears?” The pupil 
grew very pale. He was silent for a while, but it was silence of one whose words 
threatened to stifle him. Then he burst out: “And what have we achieved that 
way? This!” And he banged his fist in the newspaper before him, which con- 
tained the report on the British White Paper. And again he burst out with “Live? 
Outlive? Do you call that life? We want to live!” 


I have already said that the test of the educator lies in conflict with his pupil. 
He has to face this conflict and, whatever turn it may take, he has to find the way 
through it into life, into a life, I must add, where confidence continues unshaken 
—more, is even mysteriously strengthened. But the example I have just given 
shows the extreme difficulty of this task, which seems at times to have reached 
an impassable frontier. This is no longer merely a conflict between two genera- 
tions, but between a world which for several millennia has believed in a truth 
superior to man, and an age which does not believe in it any longer—will not or 
cannot believe in it any longer. 

But if we ask, “How in this situation can there be any education of char- 
acter?”, something negative is immediately obvious: it is senseless to prove by 
any kind of argument that nevertheless the denied absoluteness of norms exists. 
That would be to assume that the denial is the result of reflection, and is open 
to argument, that is, to material for renewed reflection. But the denial is due to 
the disposition of a dominant human type of our age. We are justified in regard- 
ing this disposition as a sickness of the human race. But we must not deceive 
ourselves by believing that the disease can be cured by formulae which assert 
that nothing is really as the sick person imagines. It is an idle undertaking to 
call out, to a mankind that has grown blind to eternity: “Look! the eternal 
values!” Today host upon host of men have everywhere sunk intu the slavery 
of collectives, and each collective is the supreme authority for its own slaves; 
there is no longer, superior to the collectives, any universal sovereignty in idea, 
faith, or spirit. Against the values, decrees and decisions of the collective no 
appeal is possible. This is true, not only for the totalitarian countries, but also 
for the parties and party-like groups in the so-called democracies. Men who have 
so lost themselves to the collective Moloch cannot be rescued from it by reference, 
however eloquent, to the absolute whose kingdom the Moloch has usurped. One 
has to begin by pointing to that sphere where man himself, in the hours of 
utter solitude, occasionally becomes aware of the disease through sudden pain: 
by pointing to the relation of the individual to his own self. In order to enter 
into a personal relation with the absolute, it is first necessary to be a person 
again, to rescue one’s real personal self from the fiery jaws of collectivism which 
devours all self-hood. The desire to do this is latent in the pain the individual 
suffers through his distorted relation to his own self. Again and again he dulls 
the pain with a subtle poison and thus suppresses the desire as well. To keep 
the pain awake, to waken the desire—that is the first task of everyone who regrets 
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the obscuring of eternity. It is also the first task of the genuine educator in 
our time. 

The man for whom the absolute values in a universal sense do not exist 
cannot be made to adopt “an attitude which in action gives the preference over 
all others to absolute values.” But what one can inculcate in him is the desire 
to attain once more to a real attitude, and that is, the desire to become a person 
following the only way that leads to this goal today. 

But with this the concept of character formulated by Kerschensteiner and 
deriving, as we know, from Kant, is recognized to be useless for the specifically 
modern task of the education of character. Another concept has to be found 
if this task is to be more precisely defined. 

We cannot conceal from ourselves that we stand today on the ruins of the 
edifice whose towers were raised by Kant. It is not given to us living today to 
sketch the plan for a new building. But we can perhaps begin by laying the 


first foundation without a plan, with only a dawning image before our mind’s 
eye. 


i comiaen to Kerschensteiner’s final definition character is “funda- 
mentally nothing but voluntary obedience to the maxims which have been 
moulded in the individual by experience, teaching, and self-reflection, whether 
they have been adopted and then completely assimilated or have originated in 
the consciousness through self-legislation.” —This voluntary obedience “is, how- 
ever, only a form of self-control.” At first love or fear of other people must have 
produced in man “the habit of self-conquest.” Then, gradually, “this outer obe- 
dience must be transformed into inner obedience.” 

The concept of habit was then enlarged, especially by John Dewey in his 
book, Human Nature and Conduct. According to him character is “the interpene- 
tration of habits.” Without “the continued operation of all habits in every act,” 
there would be no unified character, but only “a juxtaposition of disconnected 
reactions to separated situations.” : 

With this concept of character as an organization of self-control by means 
of the accumulation of maxims, or as a system of interpenetrating habits, it is 
very easy to understand how powerless modern educational science is when 
faced by the sickness of man. But even apart from the special problems of the 
age, this concept can be no adequate basis for the construction of a genuine 
education of character. Not that the educator could dispense with employing 
useful maxims or furthering good habit. But in moments that come perhaps 
only seldom, a feeling of blessed achievement links him to the explorer, the 
inventor, the artist, a feeling of sharing in the revelation of what is hidden. 
In such moments he finds himself in a sphere very different from that of maxims 
and habits. Only on this, the highest plane of his activity, can he fix his real goal, 
the real concept of character which is his concern, even though he might not 
often reach it. 

For the first time a young teacher enters a class independently, no longer 
sent by the training college to prove his efficiency. ‘The class before him is like a 
mirror of mankind, so multiform, so full of contradictions, so inaccessible. 
He feels ‘““These boys—I have not sought them out; I have been put here and 
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have to accept them as they are—but not as they now are in this moment, no, 
as they really are, as they can become. But how can I find out what is in them and 
what can I do to make it take shape?” And the boys do not make things easy 
for him. They are noisy, they cause trouble, they stare at him with impudent 
curiosity. He is at once tempted to check this or that trouble-maker, to issue 
orders, to make compulsory the rules of decent behaviour, to say No, to say No 
to everything rising against him from beneath; he is at once tempted to start 
from beneath. And if one starts from beneath one perhaps never arrives above, 
but everything comes down. But then his eyes meet a face which strikes him. It 
is not a beautiful face nor particularly intelligent; but it is a real face, or rather 
the chaos preceding the cosmos of a real face. On it he reads a question which 
is something different from the general curiosity. ““Who are you? Do you know 
something that concerns me? Do you bring me something? What do you bring’’? 


In such a way he reads the question. And he, the young teacher, addresses 
this face. He says nothing very ponderous or important, he puts an ordinary 
introductory question: “What did you talk about last in geography? The Dead 
Sea? Well, what about the Dead Sea”? But there was obviously something not 
quite usual in the question, for the answer he gets is not the ordinary school- 
boy answer; the boy begins to tell a story. Some months earlier he had stayed 
for a few hours on the shores of the Dead Sea and it is of this he tells. He adds: 
“And everything looked to me as if it had been created a day before the rest of 
creation.”” Quite unmistakably he had only in this moment made up his mind 
to talk about it. In the meantime his face has changed. It is no longer quite as 
chaotic as before. And the class has fallen silent. They all listen. The class, too, 
is no longer a chaos. Something has happened. The young teacher has started 
from above. 

The educator’s task can certainly not consist in educating great characters. 
He cannot select his pupils, but year by year the world, such as it is, is sent in 
the form of a school class to meet him on his life’s way as his destiny; and in 
this destiny lies the very meaning of his life’s work. He has to introduce discipline 
and order, he has to establish a law, and he can only strive and hope for the 
result that discipline and order will become more and more inward and auto- 
nomous, and that at last the law will be written in the heart of his pupils. But 
his real goal which, once he has well recognized it and well remembers it, will 
influence all his work, is the great character. 


The great character can be conceived neither as a system of maxims nor as 
a system of habits. It is peculiar to him to act from the whole of his substance. 
That is, it is peculiar to him to react in accordance with the uniqueness of every 
situation which challenges him as an active person. Of course there are all sorts 
of similarities in different situations; one can construct types of situations, one 
can always find to what section the particular situation belongs, and draw what 
is appropriate from the hoard of established maxims and habits, apply the 
appropriate maxim, bring into operation the appropriate habit. But what is 
untypical in the particular situation remains unnoticed and unanswered. To me 
that seems as if, having ascertained the sex of a new-born child, one were imme- 
diately to establish its type as well, and put all the children of one type into 
a common cradle on which not the individual name but the name of the type 
was inscribed. In spite of all similarities every living situation has, like a new- 
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born child, a new face, that has never been before and will never come again. 
It demands of you a reaction which cannot be prepared beforehand. It demands 
nothing of what is past. It demands presence, responsibility; it demands you. 
I call a great character one who by his actions and attitudes satisfies the claim 
of situations out of deep readiness to respond with his whole life, and in such 
a way that the sum of his actions and attitudes expresses at the same time the 
unity of his being in its willingness to accept responsibility. As his being is 
unity, the unity of accepted responsibility, his active life, too, coheres into unity. 
And one might perhaps say that for him there rises a unity out of the situations 
he has responded to in responsibility, the indefinable unity of a moral destiny. 


All this does not mean that the great character is beyond the acceptance 
of the norms. No responsible person remains a stranger to norms. But the com- 
mand inherent in a genuine norm never becomes a maxim and the fulfi!ment 
of it never becomes a habit. Any command that a great character takes to him- 
self in the course of his development does not act in him as part of his con- 
sciousness or as material for building up his exercises, but remains latent in a 
basic layer of his substance until it reveals itself to him in a concrete way. What 
it has to tell him is revealed whenever a situation arises which demands of him 
a solution of which till then he had perhaps no idea. Even the most universal 
norm will at times be recognized only in a very special situation. I know of a 
man whose heart was struck by the lightning flash of ‘““Thou shalt not steal” in 
the very moment when he was moved by a very different desire from that of 
stealing, and whose heart was so struck by it that he not only abandoned what 
he wanted to do, but with the whole force of his passion did the very opposite. 
Good and evil are not each other’s opposites like right and left. The evil ap- 
proaches us as a whirlwind, the good as a direction. There is a direction, a “yes”, 
a command, hidden even in a prohibition, which is revealed to us in moments 
like these. In moments like these the command addresses us really in the second 


person, and the Thou in it is no one else but one’s self. Maxims command only 
the third person, the each and the none. 


One can say that it is the unconditioned nature of the address which dis- 
tinguishes the command from the maxim. In an age which has become deaf to 
unconditioned address we cannot overcome the dilemma of the education of 


character from that angle. But insight into the structure of great character can 
help us to overcome it. 


Of course, it may be asked whether the educator should really start “from 
above”, whether, in fixing his goal, the hope of finding a great character, who 
is bound to be the exception, should be his starting-point; for in his methods 
of educating character he will always have to take into consideration the others, 
the many. To this I reply that the educator would not have the right to do so 
if a method inapplicable to these others were to result. In fact, however, his very 
insight into the structure of a great character helps him to find the way by 
which alone (as I have indicated) he can begin to influence also the victims 
of the collective Moloch, pointing out to them the sphere in which they them- 
selves suffer—namely, their relation to their own selves. From this sphere he must 
elicit the values which he can make credible and desirable to his pupils. That 
is what insight into the structure of a great character helps him to do. 
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A section of the young is beginning to feel today that, because of their 
absorption by the collective, something important and irreplaceable is lost to 
them—personal responsibility for life and the world. These young people, it is 
true do not yet realize that their blind devotion to the collective, e.g. to a party, 
was not a genuine act of their personal life; they do not realize that it sprang, 
rather, from the fear of being left, in this age of confusion, to rely on themselves, 
on a self which no longer receives its direction from eternal values. Thus they 
do not yet realize that their devotion was fed on the unconscious desire to have 
responsibility removed from them by an authority in which they believe or want 
to believe. They do not yet realize that this devotion was an escape. I repeat, 
the young people I am speaking of do not yet realize this. But they are beginning 
to notice that he who no longer, with his whole being, decides what he does or 
does not, and assumes responsibility for it, becomes sterile in soul. And a sterile 
soul soon ceases to be a soul. 


This is where the educator can begin and should begin. He can help the 
feeling that something is lacking to grow into the clarity of consciousness and 
into the force of desire. He can awaken in young people the courage to shoulder 
life again. He can bring before his pupils the image of a great character who 
denies no answer to life and the world, but accepts responsibility for everything 
essential that he meets. He can show his pupils this image without fear that 
those among them who most of all need discipline and order will drift into 
a craving for aimless freedom: on the contrary, he can teach them in this way 
to recognize that discipline and order too are starting-points on the way towards 
self-responsibility. He can show that even the great character is not born perfect, 
that the unity of his being has first to mature before expressing itself in the se- 
quence of his actions and attitudes. But unity itself, being unity of the per- 
son, unity of the lived life, has to be emphasized again and again. The 
confusing contradictions cannot be remedied by the collectives, not one of which 
knows the taste of genuine unity and which if left to themselves would end up, 
like the scorpions imprisoned in a box, in the witty fable, by devouring one 
another. This mass of contradictions can be met and conquered only by the 
rebirth of personal unity, unity of being, unity of life, unity of action—unity of 
being, life and action together. This does not mean a static unity of the uniform, 
but the great dynamic unity of the multiform in which multiformity is formed 
into unity of character. Today the great characters are still “enemies of the 
people”, they who love their society, yet wish not only to preserve it but to 
raise it to a higher level. Tomorrow they will be the architects of a new unity 
of mankind. It is the longing for personal unity, from which must be born 
a unity of mankind, which the educator should lay hold of and strengthen in 
his pupils. Faith in this unity and the will to achieve it is not a “return” to 
individualism, but a step beyond all the dividedness of individualism and collec- 
tivism. A great and full relation between man and man can only exist between 
unified and responsible persons. That is why it is much more rarely found in 
the totalitarian collective than in any historically earlier form of society; much 
more rarely also in the authoritarian party than in any earlier form of free asso- 
ciation. Genuine education of character is genuine education for community. 


In a generation which has had this kind of upbringing the desire will 
also be kindled to behold again the eternal values, to hear again the language 
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of the eternal norm. He who knows inner unity, the innermost life of which is 
mystery, learns to honour the mystery in all its forms. In an understandable 
reaction against the former domination of a false, fictitious mystery, the present 
generations are obsessed with the desire to rob life of all its mystery. The fic- 
tious mystery will disappear, the genuine one will rise again. A generation which 
honours the mystery in all its forms will no longer be deserted by eternity. Its 
light seems darkened only because the eye suffers from a cataract; the receiver 
has been turned off, but the resounding ether has not ceased to vibrate. Today, 
indeed, in the hour of upheaval, the eternal is sifted from the pseudo-eternal. 
That which flashed into the primal radiance and blurred the primal sound will 
be extinguished and silenced, for it has failed before the horror of the new con- 
fusion and the questioning soul has unmasked its futility. Nothing remains but 
what rises above the abyss of today’s monstrous problems, as above every abyss 
of every time: the wing-beat of the spirit and the creative word. But he who can 
see and hear out of unity will also behold and discern again what can be 
beheld and discerned eternally. The educator who helps to bring man back to 
his own unity will help to put him again face to face with God. 


Translated by RONALD GREGOR SMITH 
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PSYCHOLOGISTS VERSUS MORALITY 
JEAN RIMAUD 


On childhood morality, taken from 
the catechism and from theological man- Jean Rimaud is a Jesuit priest 
uals, was a comparatively simple one. Not | 4”d head chaplain of the French 
easy to practise, but simple. We learned | Boy Scouts. A specialist on ques- 
that man’s life is ordained to a final end, | tons of education, he has pub- 
and we were taught a rule of conduct con- lished THOMISME ET ME- 
sistent with a transcendent and conse- | 7HODE and L’EDUCATION 
quently universal good and evil. We were DE LA CROISSANCE, and 
told about our obligation to conform to | teaches at the Institut Catholi- 
this rule, our liberty to do so, which was | qu¥e (section familiale) at Paris. 
the source of our responsibility, and about | The present essay appeared in 
a personal and autonomous conscience | £7UDES, October 1949. 
making its claim upon each one of us. 
Every human act was a free act; every moral act a free and thus responsible act 
having a relation to the final end. The conditions of responsibility were quite 
clearly defined: knowledge, consciousness, consent, awareness of what one was 
about to do and the relation of the proposed act to the moral law: this was to 
act freely. Theological apprentices undoubtedly experienced some difficulty in 
unravelling some “cases of conscience”, but the majority of their cases were con- 
cerned with determining positions in relation to the moral law, the existence 
of an obligation or its seriousness, and, if it were a question of responsibility, 
the distribution of responsibility. 














Our morality was based on an extremely simple psychology. Clear self-con- 
sciousness, a personal moral conscience, liberty and responsibility were its basic 
premises. ‘The conditions of a moral act were assumed to be habitually present. 
Man, acting freely, was supposed to perform moral acts twenty-four hours a day. 
And the introductory chapter on human acts in treatises of theology was quite 
unruffled, except that the virtuosi of subtlety found ample scope for their energies 
in the famous question of indirect volition. 


But our calm has now been disturbed by the advances in psychology, a very 
recent science. And the root of the difficulty is precisely this introductory chap- 
ter. Are we really free? There can be no morality without responsibility; and 
this presupposes liberty. We shed ourselves fairly easily of the physicists’ deter- 
minism. Now we find ourselves at grips with the psychologists’ determinism. Do 
we really have a personal conscience? If our conscience is to be anything more 
than the expression in each one of us of a collective conscience, we must effect 
a reconciliation between what we describe as personality and our social nature as 
revealed to us by recent discoveries. For psychology does nothing less than ques- 
tion the very existence of liberty and of the personality. If our concept of a 
human act does not correspond with reality, then it is only too clear that all our 
morality crumbles. 


Perhaps no other attack on morality has been as dangerous as this one. It 
calls the conscience into question and tends to destroy the feeling of respon- 
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sibility. It requires little experience of souls to realize the reception which greets 
these “ideas in the air”. Christians worried about their spiritual life, and even 
priests, have found occasion to wonder if the conditions of mortal sin are ever 
present, or if mortal sin exists at all. Let us not hasten to lay the blame for 
this solely upon the charlatans of popularization who speak at random of psy- 
choanalysis, complexes, the unconscious, psychoses. The discoveries of a psycho- 
logy with a solid scientific foundation are enough to move men of cool reason 
and firm moral judgment. We must not confuse Freud, for example, with the 
clowns of freudianism. 


Now there is one problem which all moralists have a duty to approach 
directly and with great candour. I wish simply to disentangle its essential notions. 


L. IS a point raised by advances in pathological psychology which struck the 
first blow at our assurance. 


We thought that insanity was comparatively rare, something easily recog- 
nized, and as different from mental health as day from night. By definition, 
lunatics were “madmen” who had lost all control and mastery of themselves 
and who were therefore irresponsible. All other men were normal, and therefore 
responsible. We failed to grasp the close link between the organic life and the 
psychic life, and the very notion of mental illness thus seemed to be a misuse of 
terms. I have known serious religious who considered “neurasthenia” an imagin- 
ary illness and claimed to cure it by an appeal to the will. Our moralists who 
prided themselves on their knowledge of psychology undoubtedly noted a simi- 
larity between passion and madness, but to consicer passion as a blind, imper- 
sonal and more or less determining force which could even blot out respon- 
sibility they regarded as an error of the “romantics”. 


The study of mental disorders has allowed nothing of this clear distinction 
between mental health and illness to survive. It has rather shown the continuity 
between the normal and the abnormal states. “You speak of madmen? .. . But 
we all are mad. It is a question of degree.” ‘These were the words of an eminent 
practitioner over thirty years ago, when I naively asked him for a definition of 
madness. A mere witticism? Not at all. It is not easy to trace the lines of demar- 
cation between discouragement, the more or less acute states of depression, and 
a psychosis of failure; between the instability natural to children and that of 
a man who is “unstable”; between the lack of objectivity characteristic in jealousy 
and the deforming delusion of a paranoiac; between a natural bent for inventing 
and playing at stories, and mythomania; or between uneasy suspicions and the 
mania of persecution. These are but a few examples from among hundreds. More 
simply, where does the unhealthy obsession begin? For obsession is nothing but 
the exaggeration of the motive power of any image from the moment it is not 
opposed in the consciousness by other images. 


An educator accustomed to dealing exclusively with difficult cases might 
come to consider the normal child an exception. For barring the influence of 
heredity immediate or remote, or of environment, most laziness, egoism, stealing, 
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and lying, can be explained by a mental aberration or a backwardness in develop- 
ment, uneven growth, instability, a character irregularity, constitutional perver- 
sity, or a repressed or deviated sensibility. The doctor becomes a constant and 
necessary collaborator of the educator. If he wishes to be competent he must have 
a serious knowledge of general psychology and at least an acquaintance with 
pathological psychology. Is laziness a fault or an illness? Around 1930, teachers 
scoffed at this question, but the time for this naive astonishment has passed. 


What holds true for children can, in a more or less general way, be applied 
to adults. Man matures, acquiring inner equilibrium and self-mastery. This is as 
it should be. But how many normal exteriors conceal more or less serious emo- 
tional disorders? In fact certain realms such as sex or anti-social feelings and 
conduct rarely evidence complete health. In attempting to cure a child it is 
often found to be impossible without first treating one or the other of his parents, 
and perhaps both. 


We speak of responsibility; but where and what is it? When can one speak 
of guilt? Formerly, this question was put exclusively to the scrupulous, the only 
ill ones familiar with our morality. Today we ask the same question everywhere, 
in cases of laziness or of jealousy, in the dramas of puberty, in marital dissension, 
and in cases of delinquency. We have linked the notion of responsibility to that 
of mental health. We know that complete mental health is rare, and is, on the 
contrary, a precarious and fragile thing. Can we join the author of Man the 
Unknown in attributing this fragility to the abnormal conditions imposed upon 
us by our civilization with its proud disdain of nature and her laws? But then 
we are concerned with the men of this civilization. 


There is another disturbing chapter in pathological psychology. This one 
deals with the disorders of the personality. As young students we found the book 
in which Morton Prince studied the case of Miss Beauchamps and her four per- 
sonalities as exciting as a novel. We were not in the least aware of the moral 
problems he raised. It was a “case”, a curiosity, like the man in pursuit of his 
lost body. But since then we have learned that such cases, involving at least a 
simple doubling of the personality, were not so exceptional. I myself was one 
day visited by Napoleon, under the guise of a pharmacist’s assistant. But above 
all psychologists have made us recognize the resemblance between cases which 
are quite obviously pathological and the normal existence in each one of us 
of many “egos”. There is in each one of us the ego of the child, the student, 
the playmate; the ego of the father, the husband, the professional man, etc. 


But all of this seems to have no disquieting effect on us. Mental health can 
no longer be assumed to be the habitual condition of most men; those afflicted, 
whether in a serious or minor way, are legion. But then, they are the afflicted. 
For the rest of us responsibility remains complete, and personality intact. Every 
defect is not an illness, no more than every bad thought is an obsession or every 
vicious habit the effect of determinism, or every hasty or regrettable decision the 
result of an irresistible impulse. Our success in rehabilitating lazy people, liars 
and thieves precisely by laying stress on their conscience certainly offers sufficient 
proof of this. Let us not be taken in by these psychiatrists. We know their pro- 
fessional tendencies only too well. 
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es psychologists pursue us in this retreat. “What is consciousness? What 
are we?” 

Less than fifty years ago manuals of psychology defined psychology as the 
“science of states of consciousness”. For philosophers who refused to allow them- 
selves any metaphysical affirmations, consciousness meant man’s awareness of 
the ensemble of feelings and acts which constitute his “ego”. For others the same 
word designated sometimes this knowledge itself, and sometimes the ego as sub- 
ject of its states or acts, that is, as a spirit subsisting apart from its thought. But 
both admitted that clear and distinct consciousness, despite degrees of lucidity, 
extended to all of our psychic life. Psychological consciousness was thus a firm 
basis for moral conscience. Knowledge entailed self-mastery. A courageous man 
might easily follow Socrates’ counsel: Know thyself. Some of our retreat masters 
were not afraid to make the encouraging promise often seen on scales in our 
railroad stations: The man who weighs himself often, knows himself well. He 
who knows himself well, conducts himself well. 

But alas! this illusion has vanished. The journey into the psychic life has 
been like an expedition in cave-exploration. We have discovered that the simple 
consciousness comes from a subconscious which is in turn part of an uncon- 
scious. Our ego has three layers. It is something like the world revealed by the 
geological maps which show us the insignificant duration of the quaternary 
period, which is simultaneous with the historical epoch, in its relation to preced- 
ing epochs. Simple consciousness is but a frothy fringe crowning the waves of a 
subconscious and an unconscious. To know one’s self is the most difficult and per- 
haps the most impossible of tasks. But how can self-possession be attained with- 
out self-knowledge? 

The same thing holds for the subconscious, for we sometimes reach it 
through a simple passing of spontaneous consciousness to reflex consciousness. 

At other times it can be divined and perceived by its influence or by dis- 
orders arising from some deficiency. We can also descend into it by an examina- 
tion of dreams or by prying into the secrets of conscience with narco-analysis. 
But the unconscious? Shadows conceal the deep levels of our “ego”, the humus 
which germinates our tendencies. And we understand today that these tendencies 
are the fundamental fact of psychic life. But we have no control over the surging 
forth and the first orientation of our tendencies. Sometimes a ray of light is cast 
upon them. The psychiatrist discovers that some adolescent’s paralyzing timidity 
stems from an early childhood dream. An examination into heredity enables 
us to explain certain behavior. But in all this there is no place for liberty. That 
freedom which psychoanalytical exploration occasionally restores to us is very 
restricted; the grooves have already been formed. 

And therefore the conclusion common among psychologists: The explana- 
tion of conduct is to be found in our unconscious tendencies from which it 
springs. Man is determined by them without knowing it and sometimes with the 
illusory conviction that he is free from them. 

Our liberty rebels. Then, like the orator contradicted at a meeting who feels 
himself dominated and tries to brush off his adversary with a witticism, an argu- 
ment ad hominem, or by plunging into some eccentricity, we muster an attack 
and denounce the outrages of freudianism.We find in the Oedipus complex which 
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they are most certainly abusing, a source of amusement. We protest against this 
mania of complexes. And, more seriously, we question the idea that all of our 
tendencies can be reduced to a libido which is the sexual appetite. And then 
what? Let the pioneers of psychic exploration draw even more fantastic maps, 
what in their errors and outrages gives us the right to reject the truths, unsus- 
pected yesterday, which science has now attained? We can no longer go back to 
the psychology of simple consciousness. Every philosophy of liberty which ignores 
the unconscious play of tendencies is pure illusion. 


» this time, other psychologists, the specialists of social psychology, 
menace our certainty of possessing a personal conscience. 

Yesterday, our concept of the relationship between man and society very 
much resembled a chessboard on which each of the diverse pieces, though re- 
maining rigorously itself, was part of a group. Society was a blend of individuals. 
Auguste Comte had told us that the individual did not exist, but we had seen 
in his axiom only the condemnation of social individualism. Personal individu- 
ality remained beyond dispute. 

When psychologists began to speak of a plurality of “egos”, we convinced 
ourselves that they were talking about something more apparent than real, a plu- 
rality of roles played by the same person. But they were saying something very 
different. There was, for example, a distinction between this child and his role 
as a son, a brother, a student, or a playmate. We doubtlessly noticed that the 
personality can be deformed by the role played, but to speak of deformation 
was to return to an assumption of this distinction. In saying that man is a social 
being, we simply meant that he must live with other men, that egoism or savagery 
is poor conduct, and that life in common is a law of our nature. 

Studies of opinion and of environmental influence have forced us to recon- 
sider the dependence and independence of the mind. We know that opinion 
springs up spontaneously, that it imposes upon us and is very difficult to resist. 
We know it exerts formidable pressure on sensibilities, minds and consciences. 
Most men’s judgments, even when they flatter themselves on their independence 
of thought, are dictated by opinion. Where is freedom of thought with the 
modern means of propaganda? Environment, on the other hand, acts through 
opinion, its collective mind. We can no longer doubt the truth that man is 
fashioned by his environment. Our conformist civilization even succeeds some- 
times in considering independence of judgment an abnormal and regrettable 
breach of solidarity. Those who are concerned with delinquent children are not 
always giving way to an indulgent compassion in so frequently holding the 
environment responsible for their conduct. But despite all this, we are convinced 
that the personality is fragile and that true independence, that of moral judg- 
ment, is a privilege of the strong. The personality suffers no encroachment once 
one has a character. 

We are cut off from still another path of retreat. To be social necessarily 
means to belong to a community, for such is our nature. We do not exist as 
individuals. Individuality is an abstraction. We do not merely play roles; we 
are those roles. The filial relationship, for example, is not reduced to one of 
origin and dependence. It is by our entire selves that we are the children of these 
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specific parents, and not simply of any man and woman. To be a son is a part 
(perhaps the most radical part) of our personality. In the case of a natural com- 
munity such as the family, it is evidently true that our membership in this 
community is not a situation, but a first condition, a fact of our profound being, 
of all that we are. Of other communities, such as the school, we might believe 
that our relations there are enhanced by our personality which nevertheless re- 
mains exterior to these relations. This is an error which only rigorous analysis 
can remove. Let us take stock of our whole social “ego”: son, brother, husband, 
friend, Frenchman, Parisian, of this neighborhood, of this apartment building, 
middle class, worker or farmer, man of this generation, and of this epoch .. . 
Where can we flee, where can we isolate ourselves so that breaking all these ties, 
and transcending all these roles, we might find ourselves in the solitude of our 
personality? When alone before God I pray, it is with all that I am that I speak 
to Him. And I am, to the depths of this recollection and this silence, son, brother, 
husband . . . It is vain to seek the personality in abstraction from all our social 
relationships. It is in being social, and concretely so, that we are personal. But 
then, what is the personality? 

If we look into these truths, for they are truths, then the problem of the 
personal conscience becomes something new. It is no longer sufficient to preach 
independence of character and judgment. The child who reads a confession 
written more or less under his mother’s dictation is not making a personal con- 
fession. But what confession is he making when he confesses without allowing his 
faults to be dictated to him or without having made too much preparation for 
their confession? His sins are the sins of a son, a brother, a student, a playmate, 
a parishioner. What relation does a personal conscience have to all these com- 
munity consciences? While it is certain that the sociologists exaggerate who 
would see in the individual conscience nothing but the expression of a collective 
conscience, we still ask, what is a personal conscience? 


a versus morality. Do our readers still see a paradox in the 
title of our essay? Personality and liberty once destroyed, responsibility is but a 
word; and morality no longer exists. Now everything in contemporary psycho- 
logy, which marks an unquestionable progress over that of our childhood, does 
not seem erroneous or absurd. We are gradually discovering the man we did not 
know. Moralists and educators should not be disturbed, much less frightened. 
But they must not close their eyes. Whether in morals or in politics, the ostrich 
attitude is worthless. We have the urgent task of proposing to men a morality 
in acordance with what man is, and which will be concretely valid, which they 
cannot reject as an illusory rule of conduct for a man who does not exist. 
There is no question here of adapting morality, in the sense in which this 
is imprudently understood and discussed by some, that is by compromising with 
its demands, taking some and leaving some, or entering into a path of conces- 
sion, the end of which no one ever knows. It is simply a question of going back 
to this preliminary treatise on human acts which serves as the philosophical 
basis for moral theology, and solidifying this base. We should now like to indi- 
cate rapidly, but with precision, some of the principal psychological problems 
which the science of morals must solve in order to do this. 
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‘dee first is the relationship of our liberty to psychic determinism, the activity 
of one, the rigidity of the other. 

Many people have been slow to admit the existence of laws in psychology, 
as though this might threaten the spirituality of the soul. The soul was obstin- 
ately represented as lodged in the body, undoubtedly linked to it, but somewhat 
as a neighbor. It was repeated after St. Thomas that the soul is the form of the 
body; the intimate union between organic and psychic life was cause for scandal. 
But the laws of psychology are like those of physics and chemistry; far from 
enslaving us to nature, knowledge of them gives us mastery over it, and at the 
same time teaches us the limits of our power. 

Our liberty is conditioned. We are free within the order defined by these 
laws. We cannot consciously prevent images from entering and acting upon our 
subconscious, nor is it within our power to strip an image of its motivating force, 
command an association of ideas, or always avoid an obsession. That spontaneous 
sympathies and antipathies determine some first reactions and attitudes it is 
beyond our power to prevent; the most decided efforts, for example, will not 
enable a certain child to work in a given environment. We are sexed, and this sex 
from our very earliest years modifies all our affectivity; it is a fact. Our deepest 
impulses move, and move us first, without our knowledge. 

We are aware of this. But we would prefer to have this determinism exist 
only in the recesses of our subconscious and unconscious. We imagine that we 
hold a discretionary power over images, feelings and acts as soon as they belong 
to clear consciousness. But this is not at all the case. Though consciousness may 
be a condition for liberty, it does not of itself imply liberty. As a natural conse- 
quence of this confusion between consciousness and liberty we charge the soul 
with false responsibilities. I have in mind many adolescents who exhaust them- 
selves in an impossible struggle against what they call “bad thoughts” and who 
should be concerned, when extremely tormented by them, with distinguishing 
culpable from non-culpable pleasures. 

On the other hand it is true that we often have a genuine control over 
sense impulses when they flow from the depths into the clear consciousness; 
sometimes we can capture them, sublimating or directing their vitality. 

And so we see a double series of disconcerting though equally certain facts: 
a determinism which continues to act in the awakened conscience, and a power 
to utilize subconscious and unconscious forces when they become conscious. 

Moralists should join the psychologists in studying this play of determinism 
and liberty in order to refute both those who exaggerate infraconscious deter- 
minism and those who claim we are free as soon as we are awakened and fully 
conscious. For we cannot give a valid answer to the former who suppress re- 
sponsibility if we compromise ourselves with the latter who misunderstand it. 

Now we must first of all free ourselves from this compromise. I recently 
reopened a few manuals of moral theology which were considered quite authori- 
tative thirty years ago, some of which are still in use today. I re-read the pages 
on human acts, the will, ignorance, concupiscence and fear. In this metaphysical 
being, this disincarnate spirit, this abstract subject of morality, how can we 
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recognize the man we have come to know by experience? If such a being existed 
he might well first of all be held responsible; and, if he were not, he would 
be an exception. This was indeed the opinion, fortified by this psychology and 
morality, of certain teachers I met in the schools. For them a child’s least word or 
gesture was willed freely, charged with meaning and naturally culpable. Our 
moralists, in spite of appearances, were less sure of themselves. Intrepid and 
arbitrary professors, they had often dealt with souls, and caught between this 
experience and their pseudo-psychology, they got along by an empirical casuistry, 
at the risk of s¢éeming obliging when they were becoming just. 


To put it correctly, the problem of liberty must be put concretely, and in 
terms of the man revealed to us by experience. Then it is no longer a question 
of knowing when man is not fully responsible, but when he is. Our treatises, 
unfortunately, ignored the unconscious psychic life. Yet there lies the difficulty. 
But then this problem of liberty, the first in importance, cannot be the first 
we must approach. 


Waar relation does the clear consciousness have with its underlying psychic 
life? 

On this subject we are constantly confronted with contradictory opinions. 
For some the clear consciousness merely makes explicit what was implicit though 
actually present in the unconscious. For others conscious and unconscious psychic 
phenomena are of different natures. As an example, let us consider the classic 
case of a child jealous of his younger brother who, by his birth, seems to deprive 
him of some of his parents’ affection. In such a case the first group I mentioned 
would hold that this jealousy was already existent in the child’s unconscious 
mind before coming to the clear consciousness. The second school would hold 
that the conscious jealousy was not in the unconscious but that it was the move- 
ment of a mis-orientated affectivity, which might just as well have resulted in 
an increased love for the parents without any touch of rivalry or disturbing 
demands. These two opinions are erroneous only in so far as they are systematic 
and claim to be mutually exclusive. In reality, there is sometimes identity, some- 
times a simple analogy, sometimes transformation of the psychic phenomena 
which pass from the unconscious to the conscious. 

But as soon as we systematize, admitting only one kind of channel from 
the unconscious to the conscious psychic life, we are almost fatally brought to 
one of two errors. Either one makes the unconscious ego the real ego, which 
the conscious ego must recognize, and absorb, in order to avoid illusion; and 
then not much is left of liberty; or one holds the conscious ego as the only true 
one, which prevents our understanding it by cutting its roots, and at the same 
time overemphasizes responsibility. The example of the Oedipus complex is 
enlightening here. Some would have it that the son’s rivalry with the father 
is really a sexual rivalry, whether consciousness admits it or not. Others are led to 
disregard the influence of sex in filial affection. The first group always suspects 
the clear consciousness of being an illusion and claims that the knowledge of 
self which results in self-possession is an impossible task without the aid of 
a psychoanalyst. The latter in turn condemns it to the illusion of a false self- 
sufficiency or independence, making it bear the entire burden of an unconscious 
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which is not included in free judgment. Let us go back to our example. If, in 
his crisis of opposition to his father, this six or seven year old child must be con- 
sidered a rival lover without this being admitted by his consciousness, then all 
his judgments of his own conduct are invincible errors, but nonetheless errors. 
But on the other hand if what is partly a mere sentimental conflict should be 
taken for a proud revolt then he still deludes himself. 


In truth the ego is at the same time the subject of both the unconscious 
psychic phenomena and the conscious phenomena. There is a continuity and 
a reciprocal causality between the two lives, just as there is a constant link 
between the organic and the psychic. To build a theory of the moral conscience, 
as our professors of theology did, on the simple consciousness alone, is to give 
it a foundation which is too narrow. The true debate on liberty is whether the 
conscious ego is necessarily the product and the always incomplete and illusion- 
free expression of the unconscious, or whether we have, and to what extent we 
can build, given our unconscious, a conscious ego for which we will be re- 
sponsible. 

In opposition to the philosophies of the unconscious we hold that the 
lucidity of consciousness is a perfection, that it is a condition which is not sufh- 
cient but nevertheless necessary for liberty, and even that without this firm 
hold on a consciousness of oneself we do not truly exist as persons. What is a 
spirit whith is not present to itself? But this firm consciousness should be as 
completely as possible an integration of our entire ego, raising from the shadows 
into the light all that we can gather, either to accept it as it is, to take some 
of it and leave the rest, or to capture its impulses, utilizing their strength or 
orientating them at will, transmuting them, sublimating them. For the moral 
conscience should be coextensive with psychological consciousness. And therefore 
if the knowledge of subconscious determinisms frees us from false responsibili- 
ties, we are nevertheless presented with another responsibility, greater and more 
precise, that of extending moral discipline as deeply as possible under the clear 
consciousness to our profoundly subconscious life. In the seventeenth century, 
the great spirits of the Lallemant school foresaw this when they insisted so much 
more on the purification of impulses than on meditation on present sins. And 
to go back to an example already given, we would not insist on an adolescent 
not having any “bad thoughts”, but we would teach him that he is responsible 


for the images that he allows into his subconscious mind through glances, con- 
versation, shows, reading. 


Quickly and from every consideration we are brought to the conclusion 
that theology cannot be content with clear consciousness as the object of the 


moral conscience because this is to ask at the same time too much and too little 
of liberty. 


ee study of the subconscious and unconscious psychic structure seems man- 
datory for the moralist for still another reason. One of the questions considered 
at the very beginning of the treatise on human acts was concupiscence. Now 
psychology is closer to the dogmatic conception of concupiscence than is the 
Aristotelian notion. 
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Our moralists held to the latter rather than to the former. In our manuals 
concupiscence was a conscious movement, appetite or desire. The struggle 
against it took place in the clear consciousness. One can understand then how 
it might be said to be either antecedent or consequent, for this conscious desire 
for evil appeared sometimes before and sometimes after reading some intcresting 
book or performing some imprudent act. It was either spontaneous or provoked. 
The conclusion was foisted upon either an increased or diminished respon- 
sibility. There was, then, no problem. The adolescent who gluts himself with 
pornographic illustrations is evidently responsible for the disturbing attraction 
exerted by these images, while this is not the case with a young person who sub- 
jects his senses and his imagination to a strong discipline but nevertheless feels 
the sting of the needle in an unsought meeting. 


But dogma invites us to see in concupiscence something very different from 
sudden stings or caresses—we are presented with the notion of a permanent incli- 
nation to sin, an interior disorder of fallen nature. The moral notion and the 
dogmatic conception were far from close. The plunge into the depths of the 
unconscious psychic structure, the exploration of complexes, the knowledge we 
have today of the activity of impulses, of the disguises of the sexual appetite or 
of the desire for power, help us understand what this interior disorder is and 
how radical must be its purification, even in its psychic origins. In the light 
of a wide-awake conscience sin advances with face bared or only thinly veiled, and 
reason takes pleasure in measuring it with assurance; an act of the will is 
enough. But the danger comes from within and from below, from the pressure 
of the ¢lan vital which is composed of multiple entangled and anarchical im- 
pulses which push forth, beating a path for themselves, and which have already 
set us in motion before we have had time to become aware of their impurity 
or their direction. 


We are thus brought back to those patients of whom we spoke at the begin- 
ning. For they can be divided into two classes. One is the exclusive concern of 
the doctor. In the others, and they are numerous, the interior disorder of concu- 
piscence is one of the causes of their illness; they will be cured only by a purifi- 
cation; their case must be treated by both the moralist and the doctor. This 
paranoiac is a proud man drained by egoism. That dreamer runs from the re- 
sponsibilities of life when awake. Through fear of duty this mentally retarded 
child refuses to grow up. That unstable person is lazy. This mythomaniac, an 
artful hypocrite. Many delinquent children are sick without therefore being 
totally excused; they are at the same time delinquent and sick, and often the 
immoral or amoral environment in which they have grown up, lacking not 
only in strong discipline but also in affection, explains why they are both. If, 
as Carrel noted, there has been such an increase in mental illness in our world, 


moral anarchy is doubtlessly as much to blame as the absurd biological condi- 
tions under which men live today. 


With the sick the priest is confronted with the problem of deciding which 
of the cases should be referred to the doctor alone and which need a moral cure 
as well as medical treatment. Moral theology should prepare them for this deli- 
cate task. There must be here some knowledge of pathological psychology, which 
is in itself unintelligible to anyone not possessing some notion of the uncon- 
scious psychic structure. For underneath clear consciousness concupiscence has its 
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origin and pursues its subterranean work, sapping the spiritual life and often 
mental health. And in a sense somewhat different from what they meant, the 
romantics were not wrong in saying that passion is allied to madness. Indeed, 
concupiscence is not primarily a circumstance which aggravates or weakens re- 
sponsibility; nor is it a mere natural movement towards sensible good. It is an 
interior disorder, as illness or a wound. 

A doctor of souls, the priest needs training for this therapeutic mission. But 
alas, we know how in fact most of the old manuals seemed to forget this, without 
ever denying it and even admitting it from time to time, for example on the 
topic of habits and scruples. They were little more than manuals of law for 
judges of the conscience. But a vigorous reaction to this has already begun. 


Moonrausts are thus aided in posing the major problem of responsibility 
by a psychology concerned with impulses, conduct, the unconscious, mental dis- 
turbances, etc. But social psychology is not as much help to us in studying the 
relationship in us between personality and social character, and consequently 
the personal conscience. This is also because most of the research in this new 
field is chiefly sociological. A Durkheim, for example, is little concerned with the 
person. For him everything becomes social and personality vanishes. 

Nevertheless these investigations have been advantageous because they have 
made individualism untenable. This becomes quite clear in going over some of 
the manuals in use until recently: that abstract being called man, of whom it 
was decided when he was or was not responsible, is a monad exposed to meeting 
other monads. An individualistic morality is the only one which could be pre- 
scribed for such a being. The treatise on Justice was a perfect example of this. 
For while they still talked about social morality, our masters never went further 
than a morality of the individual living in society with other individuals. 

But this is not the danger. Our entire civilization of masses tends to blot out 
faces: This explains so many fiery declarations on the sacred rights of the person 
whenever they are threatened. Now at a time when the discovery of the mul- 
tiple social ego makes us doubt the existence of the person, distinct in some way 
from individuals, it is not sufficient simply to affirm or postulate the existence 
of personality and a personal conscience; we must establish it. This might well be 
the capital problem on which our entire concept of morality will finally be 
dependent. 

Psychologists can approach this problem in three ways. 

The first is through the psychology of the mind. If we possess free and per- 
sonal thought, then we must have a personal conscience. This is the teaching 
of St. Thomas for whom the will is free because it is an intellectual appetite 
which must remove the indetermination of the practical judgment. Psychology 
agrees with this metaphysics to which it is a stranger. We know today, better 
than yesterday, that knowledge is active, that the intellect does not receive 
the truth directly by an act of reflection, but that it constructs it, and that the 
essential act of the intellect is the judgment, not the concept. Now the psychology 
of the judgment shows that its originality lies in its always being a singular 
judgment by which the intellect binds itself and makes a decision, makes an 
assertion in virtue of truth, while a repeated assertion, a weak and unassimilated 
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assertion, is not a judgment. Not so long ago scientific rationalism held that belief 
was a problematical and inferior type of knowledge. We are now discovering 
that what on the surface appears to be the most impersonal thought is, in truth, 
belief; that all judgment is a result of experience. On the other hand through 
research into the origin and development of intelligence we have been made 
aware of the fact that the child’s thought process is different from and inde- 
pendent of the adult’s, even though it is expressed in the language of concrete 
collective thought. Following as closely as possible a child’s moral and intel- 
lectual growth, one becomes aware of the nature of the intellect and how, even 
though with some difficulty, it frees itself from judgments suggested first of all 
by the child’s environment, then by his associates and by older people. More- 
over, studies of opinion have shown us how and to what extent the mind can 
be prepossessed and subdued, but they also do not fail to show with what re- 
sistance this conformist influence is met, which it cannot always repel, and 
through what efforts a man can maintain freedom of thought. 


The second approach is through the psychology of character. Character 
means firmness and constancy of the will and of the judgment, but also an ori- 
ginality always singular and an integral unity of impulses and faculties. To be 
master of oneself one must be oneself. This originality can be grasped at its 
inception through a special study of the relationship between character and 
heredity. Moreover it is meaningful that the orphan normally has more diff- 
culty in throwing off his heredity and becoming himself than does the child 
who has been brought up by his parents: this would verify the old and para- 
doxical assertion of the philosophers: conscience is in conflict with itself. This 
paradox is confirmed by experimental pedagogy. They are, in fact, the same 
activities, bodily exercise, intellectual effort, apprenticeship of social discipline, 
which at the same time assert and particularize character. The psychological 
study of the age of seven, the age of reason for our elders, is, finally, the most 
interesting for our moralists. It is the age of the appearance of the autonomous, 
and therefore of the personal, conscience. Unless he closes his eyes, the psycholo- 
gist is forced to see that a decisive progress, a decided step forward in growth 
is linked to this appearance, and that from then on the mastery of a personal 
conscience is one of the major elements of character. 


The third approach is through the psychology of conjugal love, so much 
studied a few years ago by Christians concerned with better understanding 
and better living of their marriages. This, better than any other approach, leads 
us to the heart of the problem. For it is the existence of roles which led us to 
doubt the person. Now love is only realized in a union so intimate that it seems 
to demand first of all that the man and wife sacrifice their individual egos, 
through a mutual assimilation which is like a renunciation of one’s self. He 
who refuses this sacrifice will never love. Will the person be absorbed by the role 
of spouse? No, for it is this very intimate union itself which frees and perfects, 
in its deepest sense, the personality of the spouses. Love which is only assimilation 
has not gone the length of its élan: it has not, in spite of appearances, gone be- 
yond all egoism. The total mutual gift is the gift of what each one is in the most 
profound recesses of his being. To give oneself thus is to reveal oneself to the 
spouse just as one is in the secret of one’s personality; and to make oneself thus 
known is to become known to oneself as to others, and to be in broad daylight, 
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in the abandonment of love, what one is. Only in this way does complete love 
involve and safeguard the person in the role of spouse. Now in studying the 
other roles of the social ego in the same way one would easily notice that the 
same law of love holds true. The gift of oneself is the fulfillment of the per- 
sonality through the mortification of egoism. 

What do psychologists teach us or recall for us in speaking of diseased and 
unbalanced people of fragile mental health, of disintegrating personalities, of 
unconscious determinism, of the amoral stirrings of impulses, of the multip- 
licity of the ego and of the effacement of the person? That man is not himself, 
one, free, springing from an autonomous conscience, save through a constant 
effort to become and remain thus. They upset our old and lazy notion of a con- 
sciousness totally lucid and free from illusion, of a liberty born adult, of a per- 
sonality which goes along on its own power. They invite us to substitute for an 
abstract concept of liberty all that we hold to be true and concrete in the com- 
plex idea of self-mastery. The custom-made psychology ingeniously proposed to 
us by the old treatises on human acts is answered by a morality which would 
be only a science of mores. The concrete man, in all ages, needs a pedagogy. True 
morality is this pedagogy. 

What should be the attitude of the educator faced with a difficult, lazy and 
undisciplined child whom the doctor considers a case of character? Should he 
stir up and stimulate the will, courage, loyalty and ambition to grow up, and, 
revealing the demands of these qualities one by one, bring him from little efforts 
crowned with success to more decisive ones? The conscience, like the mind and 
like character, is formed by exercise combined with teaching. It is no different 
with men than with children. Liberty, the personality and conscience are all in 
danger. It is through constant and confident appeal to responsibility, to moral 
judgment, and to the courage of being oneself that we will be able to rescue 
man from the mighty weight of a civilization of necessity and conformism. The 
danger comes from there and not from psychologists. 

Why not be frank? Jurist-theologians have for generations made morality 
a province of Law. So much so, that with the help of the movement towards 
specialisation, spirituality was divided up and almost separated. Knowing man 
better, knowing that he is free and possesses a personal conscience only if he 
works on it courageously through self-domination and self-abandonment, mo- 
ralists are making morality once more an art of living. And let our readers not 
be dismayed if in debating with the psychologists we have spoken only of the 
man they know: this man is the fallen and redeemed man; the morality he 
needs is not the philosopher's ethics, but it is that of the unique Teacher, a divine 


One word suffices as a conclusion. Truth has nothing to fear from truth. 
Translated by LEON KING end GERARD DE VISSANT 
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with God actually depend on psychic struc- 
tures which are in us without being of us? We are ready to admit that they do 
not compel us. “Eimarméné” (destiny) , having left the stars and become lodged 
in our interior being, still remains very much what St. Thomas described as 
that which inclines, but does not necessitate. 











There are men with deformed psychic structures, who, poor in natural dis- 
positions for a life conformed to the moral law, will never be virtuous and who 
will stumble from weakness to weakness to the very end of their lives. There are 
some whose psychic structures render them arid and make of them incurable 
rationalizers. They will never have any relish for the sacraments and for simple 
submission to mystery. There are men with infantile psychic structures, haunted 
by a hunger for security, obsessed by a false sense of guilt, and possessed of so 
many shortcomings great and small, that they will probably never experience 
lucidity in their value judgments and constancy in acts formed by the will. Are 
all these—and they are innumerable—really unsuited for sanctification? 


The old hagiographers loved to write in a naive way about the natural 
happiness of their heroes. In a life of John Eudes, written in 1827, Father de 
Montigny expressed himself this way: “John, from his earliest years, seemed 
marked out by his good temper, his excellent disposition and his inclination 
to virtue .. . One thing distinguished him most particularly from children of his 
own age, an extraordinary attraction towards every exercise of Christian piety.” 
Traditional canons would have it that sanctity was already preformed in nature. 
But may one make sanctification depend to this extent on the chance of an 
excellent psychic structure or its successful evolution? For occasionally it requires 
so small a thing to engender a destiny! A hare-lip is enough to damn the poor 
hero of This Gun For Hire with a despairing hunger to destroy a society and a 
universe where he is not welcomed: “When a man is born with a twisted mouth, 
he doesn’t have a chance. It begins at school, it begins even before that.” Could 
Raven have reached sanctity before being psychoanalyzed? 
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D. NOT confuse sanctification with the attainment of moral perfection. 
Sanctification is an act of God’s to which man’s consent is the response. It is an 
event of the spiritual order which balances itself between two freedoms, one 
holy, the other sinful. It implies that man may be in the presence of a mystery 
of sanctity where he knows himself to be a sinner, and of a mystery of love which 
saves him freely if only he agrees to break with sin and to welcome grace. It is 
then that the holiness of God possesses him at the very center of his being, 
in that fine point of the soul of which the mystics speak. This mysterious advent 
is beyond a psychic structure that is not immediately changed as well. It is an 
event by which a man is brought from death to life, which enables him to con- 
verse with the angels and breathe already in eternity: he is sanctified. 

For in this rapport with an event properly spiritual the psychic dispositions 
have not helped at all. 14 is not very easy for a man endowed with a nature 
favorable to the acquisition of virtue to die to himself and to accept God. What 
must it be for a weak, tormented wrong-doer! Before the exigency of a death 
to sin which addresses itself to the very core of the heart, the situation of every 
man is exactly the same. If there is any advantage, one would be tempted to 
attribute it to the poor psychopath, for with him at least there can be no attempt 
at the self-glorification of his perfection and his equilibrium. But it is necessary 
even for one unfortunate in his natural poverty to guard himself from abusing 
this advantage. Stripped of psychic well-being, and deformed as he appears to 
himself and to others, a man will attempt everything rather than recognize 
his own essential wretchedness, rather than attempt that kind of recognition 
where neither complacence nor secret pride enters in. Nor should we deceive our- 
selves. It is as hard for a wretched man to consent to be saved by the Other as it 
is for the more brilliantly virtuous to recognize humbly that God has accom- 
plished everything in him. And just as the one with a rich psychic structure will 
be tempted, to the end, to delight in his riches, the one with a poor psychic struc- 
ture in his turn will, to the end, be tempted to revolt or to make a show of his 
very misery. Both have to endure thea same death, just as burdensome, as pain- 
ful, for it involves for the one as for the other the same final renunciation of 
pride and self-sufficiency. 

There is no psychical aptitude for sanctification as far as it is this spiritual 
event which offers nothing but its liberty, and Van de Mersch is right when 
he says: “In this outcast, in this adulterer, in this homosexual, yes, say it boldly, 
there is still enough to make a saint, even if it is too late for him to be hence- 
forth anything else but an outcast, an adulterer, a homosexual.” (Carrefour, ler 
Oct., 1947) . 

It is true, “each of us can achieve a kind of sanctity by setting out for 
its source, by starting from the most sordid meanness” (7b.). And yet does not 
true sanctity, in the ordinary sense of the word, require certain conditions which 
are not given to them? In thus calling attention only to the transcendence of 
liberty and of sanctification as regards psychic structures, do we not risk, at 
worst, a rupture between the psychical and the spiritual? On the one hand, 
spiritual man, sanctified whatever he does on the plane where choices are made 
which may or may not conform to the moral and religious law; on the other 
hand, psychic man, delivered up to the fatalities of his structure and to the 
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abnormality of his infantilism. This dualism, destroyer of our unity, does not 
correspond to the human situation: the spiritual and psychical are inseparable 
in us. 


There is, to begin with, a certain psychic situation which conditions the very 
possibility of the spiritual act in history. A liar, as we well know, finds himself 
as far as lying is concerned, incapable of renouncing his sin and of consenting to 
grace—yet both are essentials of the spiritual life. In the biological order a certain 
integrity of the nervous system is necessary for the full blooming of the con- 
science; also, in the order of salvation, a certain integrity of the psychic structure 
is necessary for the blossoming of the mystery’s presence, the double mystery of 
sin and of saving love. What is this integrity? It is difficult to set down its con- 
ditions. We can simply say that there is a kind of threshold, on this side of which 
there is no spiritual problem for an individual, at least within the limits of our 
experience. 


It is also certain that the spiritual event takes place in the womb of the 
events of our psychic life. It is in a particular living love, an impulse of sym- 
pathy, as well as in experiencing anguish or in bearing a particular failure that 
I surrender myself to or refuse grace. The depression of the cyclothymic, the 
generous gesture of the madman—both acquire the dimension of a gift to God. 
Liberty under grace is active here at the very interior of the psychical events, or 
at least can act. This is why, among other reasons, one can never argue from 
the presence of a neurotic motivation to the certain absence of a spiritual motiva- 
tion. The same conversion, for example, can be motivated by a need for security 
which is somewhat infantile, and also by an authentic consent to grace. 


But there is more. The new life inaugurated at the fine point of the soul 
tends to diffuse itself throughout the whole personality. The Holy Spirit is in 
the sanctified as an inspiration which tends to engender new ways of loving, 
of perceiving, of judging. This is also what St. Paul requires of converts, that 
they conduct themselves henceforth “sicut decet sanctos”’, as becomes the saints: 
“Let me say this; learn to live and move in the spirit; then there is no danger 
of your giving way to the impulses of corrupt nature . . . It is easy to see what 
effects proceed from corrupt nature; they are such things as adultery, impurity, 
incontinence, luxury, idolatry, witchcraft, feuds, quarrels, jealousies, outbursts 
of anger, rivalries, dissensions, factions, spite, murder, drunkenness, and de- 
bauchery. I warn you, as I have warned you before that those who live in such a 
way will not inherit God’s kingdom. Whereas the spirit yields a harvest of love, 
joy, peace, patience, kindness, generosity, forbearance, gentleness, faith, courtesy, 
temperateness, purity . . . those who belong to Christ have crucified nature, with 
all its passions, all its impulses.” (Gal., V, 16-25). 


It is precisely in this flowering of the fruits of the Holy Spirit that the psychic 
dispositions and normality interfere. In reality, spiritual liberty tends to express 
itself in a free judgment which inhibits psychic movements contrary to those 
which the Holy Spirit inspires, and gives free play to the latter. Here, conse- 
quently, notions of the ease or difficulty of being chaste, sober, meek and per- 
severing take on meaning; here also the aptitude for perceiving moral values 
clearly and for persevering in their realization with constancy has room to 
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function, an aptitude more or less blocked in the neurotic. We must recognize 
that there are certain qualities properly psychic which condition the flowering of 
the fruits of the Holy Spirit in what one calls the Christian virtues and, finally, 
the actual practice of charity. These qualities are not in themselves either virtue 
or Christian perfection, but they condition, in a psychic structure, the progressive 
growth which liberty under grace attempts to model in the image of perfection 
of the Heavenly Father: “Be ye perfect as your Heavenly Father is perfect.” 

If these qualities are defective, fidelity to the inspirations of the Holy Spirit 
will not transform them except, at worst, by a struggle everlastingly betrayed and 
unceasingly lost. What is defective, then, is not the essential sanctification; it is 
its inscription in the psyche, its empirical manifestation in virtue, at least in 
developed virtues; for this persistent effort—the only thing some men are capable 
of—is already virtue in its very germ. It is most uncommon too, even in the most 
deformed, that the psychic inscription is completely missing when spiritual 
sanctification is continuously nourished by humility. In a life still buffeted and 
wretched in so many aspects, the secret breathing of the divine will then mani- 
fest itself by some unheard of tenderness, by some sudden act of that folly of 
the cross St. Paul spoke of. The publicans and the prostitutes will precede us 
tomorrow in the Kingdom of God, but it is often given them to reveal to us 
even now something of the ineffable mystery of Christ’s charity: and the whiskey- 
priest of The Power and the Glory died a martyr. As for the neurotics, without 
judgment and perhaps obsessed, we should recognize that their simple fidelity in 
holding, in the night, the divine hand which they do not feel, is an almost 
blinding flash today of that magnanimity which was Vincent de Paul's. This 


is so true that even in those most destitute, the psychic structure revitalized by 
the Holy Spirit tends to become an expression of liberty, even if this expression 
escapes from their clear consciousness. 


Nevertheless, supposing an equal fidelity founded on grace and therefore an 
equal sanctification in the mystery, there are two kinds of saints. 

There are the saints whose psychic structures are deformed and difficult, the 
company of the anguished, aggressive and sensual, all those who bear an insup- 
portable weight of determinisms: the failures in whose heart there will always 
be a “viper’s tangle”, the unfortunate, because they are born with a “harelip”. 
There are those who will never charm the birds or caress the wolf of Gubbio; 
those who fall, and will fall again; those who will weep to the end, not because 
they have knocked too loudly at a door, but because they have committed again 
this sin—sordid, unmentionable. There is the immense throng of those in whom 
sanctity will never shine in their psychic structure here below, who will never 
lift themselves up till the last day to be resplendent “in perpetuas aeternitates”. 
These are saints without the name. 

And not far off from these there are the saints with an excellent psychic 
structure, saints who are chaste, persevering and meek—model saints, canonized 
or canonizable; those in whom the released heart is as embracing as the sands 
which border on the sea, “quasi arenam quae est in litore maris”; those whose 
psychic structure, as a melodious harp, already sings the glory of God; the admir- 
able saints who stir up the action of grace and in whom we touch humanity 
transformed by grace; the recognized saints who have feast days; the great saints 
who brilliantly leave their print in history. 
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Both of these are brothers. St. Theresa and St. Ignatius with their fine 
balance are nearer to the whiskey-priest than to some man radiant with a whole- 
some psychic structure, or to some moral conformist who has never wavered at 
the roots of his being, never stuttered before God. Saints with a psychic structure 
haunted by monsters and saints with a psychic structure visited by angels have 
the same fundamental experiences; they speak of God and of themselves in the 
same terms; they belong to the same world: a world where the only sadness is 
to feel oneself always so unworthy of God, and the only joy is to be loved by Him 
and give love for love. It is for us here below that they are different. Before God 
they are equal. And we shall understand it some day in the Lord Jesus. 

Should we then decry the vanity of our psychotherapies and our psycho- 
analyses, and proclaim the indifference of characters and psychic conditions as 
regards the vocation to the Kingdom? No, certainly not, for in the last analysis, 
if sanctification in its spiritual mystery depends only on the grace and liberty 
which transcend the psychic structure, it is important that nature should be 
sane and that it should have the quality of serving here below as.an instrument 
and a sign of the life of the Holy Spirit. It is necessary then to restore or increase 
the ability to judge, to deport ourselves “sicut decet sanctos”. Thus it is not 
humanism alone which urges the Christian today to use techniques for psychic 
modification, it is Faith itself, for it knows that sanctification is not only this 
eschatological mystery which will be revealed on the last day but also this real 
presence of the Holy Spirit which tends even now to renew man entirely in its 
image. In order that the gifts of the Holy Spirit can ripen today we must concern 
ourselves with making the soil healthy. 

Only think of all these tormented men who hunger for a little balance and 
psychic development in order to grasp lovingly, through simple human joys, just 
a little of what the love of God can be in order to put themselves in a position 
to practice virtue. If it is true that undoubtedly it is granted them—them also— 
to stutter a yes to the Love who saves them, even with a psychic structure still 
living in the night of revolt, it nevertheless remains our duty to ease them of 
that burden which makes their universe, redeemed by the cross of Christ and 
illumined by the light of Easter, an image of hell. 

Is it not a work of grace to help them perceive, in their very psychic struc- 


ture, the dawn of the Resurrection, making possible their restoration, I do not 
say to life, but to the experience of hope? 


Translated by JOSEPH L. CAULFIELD 












THE TWO HOLOCAUSTS OF SCOBIE 


—on Graham Greene's THE HEART OF THE MATTER 


MARCEL MORE 





A LTHOUGH today the whole world 
knows the subject of Graham Greene’s most Marcel Moré is one of the 
recent novel! (either by reading it or hear- | editors of DIEU VIVANT. Be- 
ing it spoken of) there is still perhaps some | sides the following article on 
advantage, for my purpose, in briefly recall- | Graham Greene’s novel, which 
ing the principal episodes. appeared in No. 16, he has con- 

The scene is the western coast of | tributed studies of Newman 
Africa, in the English colony of Sierra | (No. 15) and St. Therése de 
Leone during the last war. The principal | Lisieux (“Crime et sainteté”’, 
character is Scobie, a man of fifty who has No. 14); an essay on Simone 
been in the colony for fifteen years and Weil will appear there shortly. 
serves as Deputy Inspector of Police. Pro- 
testant in origin, he was converted in order 
to marry a Catholic. Their daughter died in England at the age of nine while 
the father was in Africa. When the novel opens Louise, who lives in Sierra Leone 
with her husband, is dying of boredom and has only one idea: to get away, to 
remain alone for a while in South Africa. Wearied by her persistence Scobie 
finally borrows the money for her trip from a Syrian named Yusef, a diamond- 
smuggler who is being watched by the police. 











Louise leaves and for several weeks Scobie thinks that he has finally found 
»eace, but it is not for long. 


Several days later the survivors of a torpedoed ship land on the coast. They 
have spent forty days exposed in lifeboats; all more or less ill, some even die on 
arrival. Among them is a very young girl, little more than a child, whose husband 
has perished in the shipwreck. Her name is Helen Rolt. Scobie takes pity on her, 
but soon when they think they are experiencing (one as much as the other) an 
immense feeling of security, they succumb: Helen becomes Scobie’s mistress. 


Weeks pass, and one morning Louise arrives. She has returned because she 
has suspicions of her husband’s liaison. She wants to put him to the test on 
her arrival and asks him to receive communion with her. Scobie has been denied 
absolution by Father Rank because, out of pity, he refuses to abandon Helen. 
He avoids a sacrilegious communion on this occasion by feigning a sudden illness 
just as they are ready to leave for mass. But several days later he is unable to 
escape, and effects, as he believes, his own damnation. As early as the first part of 
the book Scobie is revealed as one accustomed to lie out of pity. After his sacri- 
lege he sinks deeper and deeper until he ends, like all great liars, by losing con- 
fidence in all around him. He even persuades himself that his boy Ali, to whom 
he is deeply attached, is betraying him. He confides in Yusef who, to disembarrass 
his friend of so undesirable a presence, uses a decisive means: he has the boy 
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murdered. After the murder, in which he feels himself to be an accomplice, 
Scobie, judging himself to be too infamous for God to tolerate on earth, commits 
suicide. But between the moment of taking poison and his death several minutes 
pass which Greene describes in this way: 


He tried to pray, but the Hail Mary evaded his memory, and he was 
aware of his heart-beats like a clock striking the hour. He tried out an 
Act of Contrition, but when he reached, “I am sorry and beg pardon,” 
a cloud formed over the door and drifted down over the whole room 
and he couldn’t remember what it was that he had to be sorry for. . . . 
He had a message to convey, but the darkness and the storm drove it 
back within the case of his breast. . . . Scobie strung himself to act. He 
dredged his consciousness up from an infinite distance in order to make 
some reply. He said aloud, “Dear God, I love .. .” but the effort was 
too great and he did not feel his body when it struck the floor... . 


At the moment of death the beginning of a prayer to the Blessed Virgin is 
followed by an attempt at the Act of Contrition, and above all the dyiug man’s 
will is concentrated on performing one final act of love. Is all of this not proof 
sufficient, in the eyes of the reader as well as in the mind of Greene, that Scobie, 
despite his sins, is saved? The most uncompromising theology will never affirm 
the contrary. A man on the threshold of death, if he were damned, would not 
know how to turn toward God with words of love on his lips. The intentions of 
the author seem clear in themselves, but he has confirmed them in a recent in- 
terview:* he wrote The Heart of the Matter to show once again the infinite mercy 
of God for the sinner. Such a conception of faith is, without a doubt, perfectly 
orthodox in the eyes of a Catholic. 


Yet if this novel of Greene has no other significance, we must admit he has 
hardly progressed since the death of Pinkie. The pity of God for the criminal, 
summoned forth even at the final hour, was already the theme of Brighton Rock.’ 
Even while recognizing the immense difference between the Catholic idea of 
“divine mercy” and the Protestant idea of “justification,” one might validly ask 
whether Greene does not remain obsessed by Luther’s Pecca fortiter, which bears 
witness to man’s submission to sin and denies him all liberty. 


An initial reading of The Heart of the Matter had led me to adopt the 
viewpoint of those who believe Greene has not yet succeeded in escaping the 
Protestantism in which he lived during his youth. At the same time I had the 
impression that something more profound was concealed within the pages of 
this book—a secret message which must be deciphered. I then undertook a second 
reading with more attention than I had given the first. I discovered that his 
perspective was quite otherwise, was that of a universe in which man, to all 
appearances damned, crushed by the fatality of sin, yet had always at his com- 
mand the means of calling on his own freedom. St. Paul wrote “For I do not the 
good which I will; but the evil which I hate, that I do.” And yet his work is a 
continual hymn to Christian liberty. Scobie, it is all but certain, is none other 
than an illustration of this Paulinian paradox: to him there is not alone the faith 
which saves but also the “works” of faith without which, according to Catholic- 
ism, we cannot save ourselves. 
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Claude-Edmonde Magny notes (in her preface to Brighton Rock) that “the 
slightest details are essential to a full comprehension of the action,” and gives 
an example. In the beginning of the book Hale refuses to drink with Ida, an 
insignificant event to which the unforewarned reader will not attach the least 
importance. And yet the recollection of this later confirms Ida in her suspicions 
of the boy. Now The Heart of the Matter abounds in just such details which 
it is impossible to overlook if one wishes to establish the spiritual figure of 
Scobie in all his truth and grandeur. If I try to make clear the significance of 
such details in the following pages, it is not for the purely gratuitous pleasure of 
a jeu d’esprit. There are throughout the world a number of souls, humble and 
unhappy, who dwell in shadows as if overwhelmed by an interior fatality. Like 
Scobie they believe themselves damned and totter endlessly on the brink of 
suicide. It is perhaps well to see in these souls one of the hitherto ignored aspects 
of the message of The Heart of the Matter which can restore hope to them. Let 
us understand it well: it is for them a question first of all of their own salvation. 
But it is also a question of something else. We are no longer in the period in 
which Pascal grew hypnotized by his own salvation. Today a man considers it 
wrong to dare to save himself without saving others with him. The most miser- 
able sinner will not consent to remain alone face to face with his Creator. He is 
fully aware of his responsibilities to the other members of the Mystical Body. A 
Scobie plunges into grief not only because he believes himself damned, but also 
because he cannot help his neighbor to save himself. The interest of The Heart 
of the Matter is to show us how a man, to all appearances a criminal, can still, 
by offering himself as a holocaust for his brothers, see spread out before him the 
broad highways of the Communion of Saints. 


The Communion of Saints! This invisible world dominates all of Greene’s 
work, especially his most recent novel. It is impossible to understand the book 
if one neglects this mysterious reality. Claude-Edmonde Magny says that, in 
contrast to Kafka, “Nothing in Greene warns us there is anything to be sought 
beyond the appearances offered to us.” I will be at least partly successful in 
my undertaking if I prove that on the contrary everything in Greene leads us 
beneath the surface. The world “beyond appearances” is as real to the English 
novelist as to the Czech: in essence it is altogether different. Looking over Kafka’s 
shoulder, we seem to see behind him the hell of a Trial without issue, an An- 
guish without end, an Eternal Prison, while the “damned” of Greene are at the 
most unexpected moments lifted up by the mysterious stream of the Communion 
of Saints and carried by it to the Triumph of Divine Love. 


When a child is reading a fairy tale, he is absorbed in the different char- 
acters of the story as if they were real beings. It would never occur to him that 
the marvelous world which is marching before his eyes is a “literary creation”. 
Now every truly Catholic story is more or less comparable to a fantastic novel 
since it is always necessarily a question of “transfiguration” and “the new life”. 
Let us then deal with The Heart of the Matter like a child with a fairy story, 
without the least literary preoccupation with the intentions of the author. So 
much the worse if the conclusions to which we come sometimes contradict those 
expressed by the author. The public always has the right to judge a literary work 
as it stands. 
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SCOBIE BEFORE THE LIE AND THE SUICIDE 


Wherefore putting away lying, 
speak ye the truth every man with 
his neighbour; for we are members 
one of another. (Eph. IV, 25) 


Frast of all, who is Scobie? Because the Police Inspector at the beginning 
of the book refers to him as “Scobie the just,” the conclusion has been too 
quickly reached that his story is that of the just man who fell into sin and de- 
scended to the gates of Hell. On the contrary it seems to me that at the outset 
of the drama, the religious prospects of Scobie are far from bright. 

Here is how he is described to us on the very eve of the day on which he 
will see Helen for the first time. Stretched out on his bed he is making his 
evening examination of conscience: 


He began to pray. This also was a habit. He said the Our Father, the 
Hail Mary, and then, as sleep began to clog his lids, he added an Act 
of Contrition. It was a formality not because he felt himself free from 
serious sin but because it had never occurred to him that his life was 
important enough one way or another. He didn’t drink, he didn’t for- 
nicate, he didn’t even lie, but he never regarded this absence of sin as 
virtue. When he thought about it at all, he regarded himself as a man 
in the ranks, the member of an awkward squad, who had no oppor- 
tunity to break the more serious military rules. “I missed Mass yesterday 
for insufficient reason. I neglected my evening prayers.” 


Is this the examination of conscience of a “‘just’”” man? Under the Old Testa- 
ment, perhaps; certainly not under the New! It savors rather of a certain 
pharisaism of humility and lukewarmness. And we know that the Apocalypse 
says of the lukewarm: “But because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold, nor 
hot, I will begin to vomit thee out of my mouth.” 


But what if Scobie’s examination of conscience were sincere! “He did not 
even lie.” What are we to think of this insistence on the part of a police officer 
to conceal from himself a grave sin, when several days earlier he had opened 
and out of pity burned a letter found in the cabin of a Portuguese captain—a 
letter which he should have despatched intact to the censors in London? This 
weighty professional crime, which it was necessary to conceal, had obliged him 
to write a false report and to give an untruthful reply to an associate who ques- 
tioned him. But such a shortcoming could, in the strict sense, be considered as 
purely accidental. This unhappily is not true of the atmosphere he has created 
in his own home, where we clearly see the “lie by pity” definitively installed. 
A conversation with Louise shows us a Scobie habituated to use without too 
much awkwardness the “lies of convenience” and the “lies of consolation”. It is 
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in the course of this scene that he has a thought which would be truly mon- 
strous in a “just” man, if Scobie were one, that “The truth has never been of 
any real value to any human being,” that it “is a symbol for mathematicians and 
philosophers.” 


Still we must recognize, in amelioration of Scobie’s offense, that in some 
ecclesiastical circles there exists a singular indulgence toward the lie. ““When he 
(the devil) speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own: for he is a liar, and the father 
thereof.” Jesus, speaking to the Jews, makes no distinction between small and 
great lies. In a universe governed by a God Who counts the least of our hairs, 
the humblest thing has its place providentially designed and we have no right 
to deny its existence: it was on the colt of a she-ass that the King of Glory en- 
tered Jerusalem.* The “lie for pity’s sake” is no longer excusable, for when God 
lays the Cross in our neighbor’s path we must help him to carry it. Nothing 
authorizes us to conceal it from his eyes. 


Actually, when one rereads The Heart of the Matt:r attentively, one does 
not fail to perceive that with Scobie the lie has all the symptoms of a true psychic 
disease. The journal which he keeps regularly, even up to the hour of his suicide, 
gives us the precise dates beyond controversy: hardly six months separate the 
evening on which this lukewarm soul finds in himself an “absence of sin” from 
the time at which he renders himself triply culpable by the sacrilegious com- 
munion, the murder of his boy and his own suicide. It is only too clear that 
this policeman, who always has the word “responsibility” on his lips, is not en- 
tirely responsible for his actions, and it is no less evident that the neurosis with 
which he has been stricken develops with a crushing swiftness. The symptoms, 
noted with great care throughout the book, amply show the progress of the dis- 
ease soon after the departure of Louise. 


There is first of all the curious lie out of pity into which Scobie delivers 
himself with the little survivor of the shipwreck whom he has been asked to 
amuse. This is so much the more characteristic in that it is revealed as entirely 
gratuitous. Two solutions present themselves: either to read the child a story, 
or to tell him one. He adopts neither course, but opening a book and pretending 
to read, he actually invents a series of adventures which are totally alien to the 
contents of the volume. He establishes himself here as one who does not dare to 
invent a story. He conceals his timidity behind a book. We would say imme- 
diately that a doctor would see in him a psychasthenic tinged with masochism. 
If a screen stands between himself and others, we will see that it is above all face 
to face with himself that he never succeeds in finding his position. 


Later we read “He felt tired by all the lies he would sometime have to tell.” 
And “With his eyes open, knowing the consequences, he entered the territory of 
lies without a passport for return.” Finally the sacrilegious communion will not 
fail to appear as an acute form of the lie of pity since he receives communion 
that Louise may believe he has broken with Helen. 


This neurosis is different from the mythomania which manifests itself for a 
man in the will to recreate for himself an imaginary universe to replace the real 
universe to which he cannot adapt himself. The man who lies out of pity is too 
weak, psychically speaking, to endure the sight of another’s suffering, especially 
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if he believes himself to be the cause of it. He lies believing this will turn the 
sorrow out of the path of his fellow-creature, above all because he considers that 
he is responsible for it. This form of mental disequilibrium, more widespread 
than is generally believed, has reached such a stage of development in the case 
of Scobie that he entirely loses control of himself in the singular thought that 
God (who is the Other par excellence) suffers because of the presence on earth 
of anyone as infamous as himself. That in sum is the true cause of his suicide. 


Besides the very way in which Scobie reacts before the departure of Louise 
and the arrival of Helen, his integrity has already been impaired. This stands 
out clearly in the episode of the death of young Pemberton. From that moment 
one feels that he is invincibly fascinated by the vertigo of suicide. All that passes 
through his conscience beside the corpse of the young police officer who has 
hanged himself, his conversations with Father Clay, the manner in particular in 
which he insists on the responsibility of a suicide who knows the teaching of 
the Church, the crisis of his fever with his deliriums and nightmares which last 
several days, all indicate that even then Scobie na longer has his moral liberty 
entirely at command. And much later, the dinner with Doctor Sykes allows us 
to divine that this second neurosis, intimately bound to the first, has also pro- 
gressed for several weeks with giant steps. 


Not only does The Heart of the Matter detail for us the symptoms of this 
double psychic malady in such a way that a doctor could not err in his diagnosis, 
but it leaves us in no doubt as to the shock which has occasioned it. It is true that 
while Brighton Rock gives us some details on the childhood of Pinkie which 
explain his character when he becomes leader of a gang, we know nothing of 
Scobie’s past; or rather we know only one recent event, but it happens that 
that event is of capital importance for our purpose. The event is the death of 
little Catherine, the only child of the Scobies, three years before in England. It 
is clear that Scobie has preserved from this occasion, at which he played no 
part, a feeling of blame which weighs heavily upon him. He alludes to it as sel- 
dom as possible and even admits that he forces himself not to think of it. Each 
day he keeps a journal. But if he chances to look into one of the volumes to 
verify a date or for a reference to the transfer of some minor functionary, we are 
told that he carefully shuts the volume where the brutal fact is recorded: “C. 
died’”’. One day he explains this to Helen: “I don’t remember her often. You see, 
I escaped seeing her die. My wife had that.” A photograph of the little girl, 
“a little pious nine-year-old girl’s face in the white muslin of first communion,” 
stands on Louise’s dressing table. As she is departing for South Africa she sug- 
gests leaving it for him. We are told that “he took a quick sideways glance at 
the first-communion face and said ‘No. You have it.’”” What are we to think of 
the father’s stealthy glance at his dead daughter’s picture, of the abrupt tone 
of his reply, in a word of this scene which Scobie tries to cut as short as possible? 
All here breathes of an unhealthy self-blame. The day of Louise’s return: “He 
went upstairs and from the doorway saw the face in the white communion veil 
staring back at him again: “the dead too had returned. Life was not the same 
without the dead.” This fixed stare of the child which we meet many times in 
the course of the story, does it not suggest an obsession rather than something 
properly called sin? Is not Scobie after all pushed by the ghost of his daughter as 
Hamlet by his father? In speaking so I am making no appeal to the imagination. 
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“Like a murdered innocent’. The expression is Scobie’s and it is the more strik- 
ing in that it springs into his mind in an unexpected and unaccustomed fashion 
at the moment at which for a brief instant he is thinking of leaving Helen. 
Greene, in the interview mentioned earlier, has insisted he introduced the episode 
of little Catherine’s death (with her mother and far from Scobie) only to increase 
the pity of the husband for the wife. This is perhaps the conscious intention of 
the author, but is it certain that unconsciously he was not aiming at a richer and 
more mysterious significance? 


Here it becomes necessary to speak of the essential, at times the decisive, role 
played in Greene by the sufferings of children. In the great Catholic novels as 
well as in the police “divertissements” the mystery of the innocents dominates all 
of his work. Let us take one of many examples: in The Third Man Harry Lime 
has sold adulterated penicillin in the black market. Its use has resulted in serious 
accidents to people on the operating-table, to women in childbirth, to children. 
The English police, wishing to obtain from Martins the surrender of the culprit, 
although the two are friends, simply has him visit the Children’s Hospital (in the 
film we actually see the suffering children). As he verifies the ravages made by 
Lime on the children the reaction of Martins is immediate. He conquers the 
feeling which has bound him to Lime from their youth and goes to serve as 
bait to help the police capture him. 


The suffering of children is a nightmare at least as painful for Scobie as 
for Martins, and for him the consequences are far more serious. All at once 
the feeling of pity and anxiety becomes transfigured in him by an almost miracu- 
lous spiritual reversal in an act of love and self-abandon which at the same time 
will open to him the gates of moral liberty and those of heaven. For the present 
we must confirm that his nervous system has pitifully given away at the idea that 
his daughter has undergone horrors of agony. For it is this idea which torments 
him and not, as he believes, his compassion for Louise on that occasion. His 
behavior with the little victim of the shipwreck will give us further proof. The 
shock Scobie received was the more injurious in that an unhappy inversion of 
telegrams, at the time of his daughter’s death, had needlessly awakened in him 
the hope he had already lost. The difficult situation in which his affair with 
Helen places him only serves to shatter completely a personality which had 
been seriously affected earlier. 


We might note that in Dostoyevsky the suffering of innocents poses the same 
problem as in Greene. But what a difference in atmosphere! If Ivan also is ter- 
ribly troubled by the tears of a child, he is an indefatigable babbler who is 
content to say that he will therefore renounce universal harmony and cash in 
his ticket of admission. In contrast the Catholicism of Greene’s characters is as 
little as possible a religion of dialecticians: they do not, like those of Dostoyevsky, 
submit their faith to the crucible of doubt. Not for a moment does the idea 
of discussing the Christian mysteries come to them. They are content to bear 
them on their shoulders; and they do bear them, even when they are too heavy, 
at the risk of seeing their personalities crushed. 


I have said enough, I think, about Scobie’s psychological behavior. One 
could still dwell on the subject and cite numerous passages proving that the 
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climate of Freetown (one of the characters describes it as impure) is hardly 
favorable to an equilibrium of the faculties, even among healthy people. Scobie 
keeps repeating that a man can’t stand it for long, forgetting that he has himself 
been there for fifteen years. But above all isn’t the essential thing to understand 
that Scobie’s case is quite different from the usual idea formed of it? A just 
man falling into crime! To define the problem in this way, isn’t that to refuse 
in advance to penetrate its true mystery? On the contrary doesn’t it appear now 
as the symbol of those people, so numerous in our time, for whom we can never 
find exactly the right category? Sinners, neurotics, obsessed? Perhaps even pos- 
sessed? Souls who depend at the same time on the confessor and the doctor when 
it is not the exorcist? What do we know of them? What do they know of them- 
selves? “Judge not.” It is in the presence of these victims of a secret and unhappy 
destiny, that we ought more than ever to bear in mind that injunction of the 
Gospel, and reserve to the Lord above the right to sound both heart and loins. 


I had just finished a first reading of The Heart of the Matter when a friend 
expressed to me his astonishment that a Catholic such as Scobie could have pre- 
pared his suicide so far in advance and with so much care. In reality it was this 
reflection which opened my eyes to what I believe to be the true key to Greene’s 
novel. For it caused a recollection from the long past to rise in my memory. Every- 
thing was there, the slow and careful preparation, as well as the perfectly authen- 
tic character of the Christian faith and life of the suicide, and neither that faith 
nor that life were lukewarm. Suddenly there seemed to rise about me the shadows 
of many other Scobies met not in the literature of imagination but in life. There 
was the one who asked a priest friend to pass the evening with him, and firing 
a bullet into his head simultaneously cried “Absolve me, Father!’’ Or there was 
the “liar,” overwhelmed by the necessity of marrying a divorcee out of pity, cut- 
ting himself off by that gesture from all sacramental life and reduced after 
months of daily Communion, to fingering in the bottom of his pocket a little 
rosary (which was not, like Scobie’s, broken). Which of us in the course of his 
life has not come across these sick souls, who conceal a nameless distress, some- 
times under an impeccable facade? There are all kinds of psychoses and neuroses, 
but the torment of the sufferer is always identical: he has the feeling of being 
destroyed by an interior fatality more cruel than that which devoured Oedipus 
or Orestes, because after two thousand years of Christianity he knows that there 
is a living God who demands to be loved and he believes that in all his actions 
he is turning his back on Love. His torture is here on earth to believe in his 
own damnation. 


In the face of a man in such misery it is altogether insufficient to ask oneself 
whether the divine mercy will reveal itself in the last hour. It is necessary to pose 
another question: despite the destiny which seems to surround them, can certain 
Christians fulfill their vocation, can they respond freely to the call which God 
addresses personally to each one of us? Can the obsessed, despite his obsession, 
say yes to Transcendent Liberty? To adopt a very happy expression of Rostenne 
in his essay on Greene, can he work to his own ontological perfection? 


It is to this tormenting question that I believe Scobie’s story gives an answer, 
on condition that we attach the necessary importance to details as minute in the 
spiritual order as the glass of beer refused by Hale in the temporal order. 
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If. 


THE HOLOCAUST OF PEACE 


The efficacy of the Divine Blood 
is such that a single true act of 
charity, however imperceptible it 
may be, can in the scales of Di- 
vine Justice balance thousands of 
crimes. 

LEON BLOY 


o US return to the early pages of the book, and offer a fragment of a scene 
between Scobie and Louise to which we have already alluded in connection with 
the lie. The author has just told us that “ (Scobie) had nearly everything, and all 
he needed was peace.” It is the moment in this discussion at which they have 
brought to light truth “much better lied about’. As Scobie cried out 


“You can’t give me peace,” he already knew what would succeed it, the 
reconciliation and the easy lies again until the next scene. 


“That's what I say,” she said. “If I go away, you'll have your peace.” 


“You haven't any conception,” he accused her angrily, “of what peace 
means.” It was as if she had spoken slightingly of a woman he loved. 
For he dreamed of peace by day and night. Once in sleep it had ap- 
peared to him as the great glowing shoulder of the moon heaving across 
his window like an iceberg, arctic and destructive in the moment before 
the world was struck: by day he tried to win a few moments of its com- 
pany, crouched under the rusting handcuffs in the locked office, reading 
the reports from the sub-stations. Peace seemed to him the most beauti- 
ful word in the language: My peace I give you, my peace I leave with 
you: O Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of the world, grant us 
thy peace. In the Mass he pressed his fingers against his eyes to keep the 
tears of longing in. 

Louise said with the old tenderness, “Poor dear, you wish I were dead 
like Catherine. You want to be alone.” 

He replied obstinately, “I want you to be happy.” 


At this time Scobie has no realization of that unutterable mystery: the peace 
of the Lamb. And how could it be otherwise when he barely knew the rudiments 
of the catechism and had lived his religious life up to this time as one of the 
lukewarm. Without a doubt the word peace appeared the most beautiful word 
in the language to him, but it is Louise who is right. Peace, in the eyes of her 
husband, is constituted of two highly simple elements: on the one hand, the 
absence of vexation, and to that end when necessary to lock himself in his office, 
on the other to see happiness diffused over those about him. It is always the idea 
of someone else suffering that he cannot endure. His wife’s departure soon per- 
mits him to realize these two conditions. The morning of Louise’s departure for 
South Africa they hear mass together: 
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“Kneeling together at the Communion rail they seemed to claim that 
this was not separation. He thought: I’ve prayed for peace and now I’m 
getting it. It’s terrible the way prayer is answered. It had better be good. 
I’ve paid a high enough price for it.” 


Actually, is this peace the same as the priest at mass desires for the congre- 
gation when he pronounces the Pax Domini vobiscum? Scobie is right to have 
his doubts, especially as he has obtained it by borrowing £200 for Louise’s 
trip from a Syrian who is being watched by the police, that is to say at the price 
of an indiscretion. This peace is a very dear friend since he has purchased it with 
the riches of iniquity. 

And now here is the same Scobie several days later among the survivors of 
the shipwreck who have just arrived at Sierra Leone. The missionary’s wife 
has entrusted to him a little girl placed in a bed apart. She is in great suffering: 


He could hear the heavy uneven breathing of the child. It was as if 
she were carrying a weight with great effort up a long hill: it was an 
inhuman situation not to be able to carry it for her. He thought: This 
is what parents feel year in and year out, and I am shrinking from a few 
minutes of it. They see their children dying slowly every hour they live. 
He prayed again. “Father, look after her. Give her peace.” The breath- 
ing broke, choked, began again with terrible effort. Looking between his 
fingers he could see the six-year-old face convulsed like a navvy’s with 
labour. “Father,” he prayed, “give her peace. Take away my peace for 
ever, but give her peace.” ‘The sweat broke out on his hands. “Father...” 


He heard a small scraping voice repeat, “Father .. . 
A few moments later the child dies. 


Greene claims that in this scene, one of the most moving in the book, Scobie 
performs only the gesture natural to any man who assists at a child’s suffering 
and that he has not been taken at his word by God. If these are the author’s 
intentions—and how can we be in doubt when he has expressed them himself?— 
then we must recognize that from this moment his creature Scobie slips between 
his fingers. For it is difficult not to admit, for reasons we will see later, that 
Scobie does not at this point commit himself to a total engagement in the light 
of which his life and death are about to take on a sense and a scope profoundly 
Catholic. We are in the presence of a true holocaust, and in reality the act of 
love which he will force himself to attempt at the moment of death will be only 
a marvelous flower secretly budding on the thorny bush of his sacrifice. 


Let us understand that a holocaust is a total and unrepentant gift a man 
makes of himself to God for the peace and salvation of others. It presupposes 
that the victim makes a free and spontaneous choice out of love, gives his consent 
under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. The Christian who possesses theological 
culture can, after the event, describe his holocaust in a text rich with thought, as 
with St. Theresa whose oblation to merciful Love found its confirmation in a 
new treatise on sanctity. But souls as simple as Scobie can also involve them- 
selves in holocausts which in the eyes of God have as much value as those of 
the great mystics. The history of the Church is filled with those humble beings 
who, hardly knowing the rudiments of Christianity, have yet given themselves in 
sacrifice for others. 
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If Scobie does not offer his own will on the sacrificial altar he at least 
gives to God what at that moment (let us well remember it) represents his most 
precious possession: that peace, wretched though it be, which is his and which 
he has so dearly bought. And he gives it for the peace of a child. There is some- 
thing in Scobie’s prayer which to my mind lends especial value to his holocaust: 
it is the two words for ever. ‘““Take away my peace for ever.” Strictly speaking 
it is possible to admit that a man may ask God to let a child cease to suffer and 
that in return, in a burst of pure generosity, he offers a temporary compensation. 
But it is only too evident that these two words mark Scobie’s gesture with the 
seal of the Irrevocable, they are the intrusion of the Eternal in the moment, the 
groan of the Holy Ghost in the victim. By a very curious chance we see them 
reappear later every time he alludes to the loss of peace of the police officer of 
Sierra Leone. 

Only two words! The first time, one writes them mechanically without 
attaching importance to them, but they return under your pen, and that is how 
the characters you have created escape your control, even without your per- 
ceiving it. 

Let us note, to anticipate a bit, that if the little victim of the shipwreck 
enters into eternal rest when Scobie has formulated his offering, still nothing 
is finished. On the contrary everything is only beginning, for Heaven is going to 
hearken to Scobie’s request to the full, both in the realm of his ordeal and in 
the happy consequences of his sacrifice, and his second holocaust, that of damna- 
tion, will be only a confirmation and reinforcement of the first. 


Let us note too that man’s liberty does not lie where the philosophers 
seek it. St. Paul wrote “Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” It is 
found outside of psychological mechanisms, in those depths which the mystics 
alone can explore. Berdyaev wrote, apropos of Sartre’s philosophy, “Liberty is 
a possibility of rupture with the world,” a definition which seems valid provided 
it be not content to give a negative end to liberty. A possibility of rupture with 
the world! Yes, but accompanied by a possibility of access to the Transcendent 
God. To be free is to choose or to refuse the deification promised by Christ and 
the means of acquiring it; it is willingly to plunge the very roots of our soul 
into the ocean of Love. Scobie, who appears to us now as caught in a snare 
which entangles him more and more in proportion to his struggles, nevertheless 
by his holocaust causes those obstacles to fall which have been erected in the path 
of his liberty. It is the act of love, imperceptible though it be, which in the eyes 
of Bloy counterbalances thousands of crimes. 

Henceforth Scobie will no longer be the simple soldier of the most common- 
place platoon. It is not that he rises in grade. Still a simple soldier, but all at once 
engaged in the great battle for souls, and in combat at times one is obliged to 
violate basic peace-time regulations. 

But, while hitherto critics have so frequently asked of Scobie how a just 
man could fall so quickly from justice, for us the difficulty is in a sense just the 
opposite: how is it possible for Scobie the “lukewarm” and the “liar” to rise so 
quickly and with such spontaneity in the order of charity to the holocaust of 
peace? This question seems much easier to answer than the preceding one. It is 
sufficient to recall that in the Catholic universe in which the action takes place 
the world of souls, living as well as dead, forms an immense community in which 
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responsibilities are reciprocal. By prayers and sacrifices one soul can succeed in 
lifting the burden which weighs on the liberty of another. Indeed, this liberation 
of liberty is the only possible end of our intercession for others, since the Omni- 
potent, in the infinite respect which He has for man, always refuses to impose His 
Grace by force. Since these are the bonds which unite the members of that 
Catholic Church to which Scobie belongs, is it not possible to imagine a soul 
who watches over him, prays for him and spurs him to the gift of all? Why after 
all might this soul not be that of little Catherine, his dead daughter, whose pho- 
tograph on several occasions shows the reader a pious face surrounded by the 
white veil of a first communicant? 


My hypothesis is perhaps much less gratuitous than it may appear at first 
sight. Let us glance for a moment over Scobie’s shoulder as he reads the letter 
of the Portuguese captain, that clandestine letter he thought he might open to 
avoid trouble for one who like himself was a Catholic, a letter which in reality is 
only a page of tenderness written by a father to his daughter. Let us read the 
last lines with him: “A wife shares too much of a man’s sin for perfect love. But 
a daughter may save him at the last. Pray for me, little spider. Your father who 
loves you more than life.” We may believe that if Scobie unseals this letter in 
violation of all the police regulations it is only to unveil for us another of those 
little details which are necessary for a perfect understanding of events: to know 
that daughters pray for their fathers. The only difference between the case of the 
Portuguese captain and that of Scobie is that the “little spider” of the former is 
still alive while Scobie’s daughter is already in Heaven. But Greene knows 
through Newman, of whom he is a faithful reader, that in the invisible world 
which surrounds us, the souls of the dead dwell with the angels and they never 
abandon us. 


It is clear that in his eyes, in that world children occupy an altogether 
privileged place. I have pointed out how Scobie was frightfully tormented in the 
depths of his being by the sufferings of his daughter, which nevertheless had 
been spared him—while at the thought of the suffering of innocents Dostoyevsky's 
Ivan had wished to cash in his ticket of admission. And now in this room where 
another little girl lies dying we see, thanks to a quite different kind of illumina- 
tion, this same suffering of children at the basis of universal harmony in our 
fallen world. The Holy Innocents perished so that Jesus could ascend even to 
Calvary, allow Himself to be nailed to a Cross and so become the center of a 
regenerated world. And the other innocents, of whom the perfect type is little 
Maria Goretti, obtaining in Heaven the conversion of her murderer, suffer, shed 


tears or pray that criminals may offer the holocaust of their crime on the altar 
of Love. 


The Portuguese captain proves with reference to Scobie and himself how 
many things Greene’s Catholics have in common: “the plaster statues with the 
swords in the bleeding heart: the whisper behind the confessional curtains: the 
holy coats and the liquefaction of blood: the dark side chapels and the intricate 
movements, and somewhere behind it all the love of God.” Have they not also 
in common that image of piety in which one perceives in a celestial cloud a 
young first communicant carried off too soon while the parents who are kneeling 
below seem to be waiting for the graces falling from the little hand still gloved 
in white? If Scobie is too distraught by the agony of the little victim of the ship- 
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wreck to see what is taking place around him, can we not distinguish in her place 
the little Catherine with her veil of white muslin, bending from the height of the 
heavens toward her father and letting slip into this heart the seed of sacrifice? 
May it not be that sanctity on earth can come to us by the channel of those inno- 
cents who before their departure for Heaven have tasted the marvelous savor of 
the Eucharist? And why may we not imagine the pious little Catherine praying 
that her father may sing with St. Theresa? 


My joy and my sorrows, I offer them 
all in exchange for the souls of children. 


In effect we have just seen Scobie offer his peace in order that a child who 
appeared to be charged with an overwhelming burden might be discharged of it. 
And now we will see him offer, in a second holocaust which will be only the con- 
firmation of the first, his sufferings—and what sufferings! those of damnation— 
that another child may discover the way of faith. “A wife shares too much of a 
man’s sin for perfect love. But a daughter may save him at the last.”” Even so 
little Catherine will bring her father salvation at the last, but a salvation of un- 
foreseen richness, as we will see before closing the book. 

Yet, before plunging still deeper with Scobie into the regions of total aban- 
don, let us ascertain what little by little begins to rise from the shadows, a great 
struggle between innocence and crime, having for its double theatre the heart of 
a man and the invisible world. Is the life of Jesus not unfolded, amid the scorn of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, between the martydom of the Holy Innocents and 
that of the Good Thief? 


Ill. 


THE HOLOCAUST OF DAMNATION 


For I wished myself to be an an- 
athema from Christ, for my breth- 
ren. (Romans, IX, 3) 

I would wish to love you, my 
God, so ardently that I would de- 
stroy and consume myself with lov- 
ing... to the point that nothing 
of myself will remain in me unless 
it be the horrible recollection of 
my wretched past which can serve 
as an ember to that fire, and to 
preserve without extinction the 
brasier of your charity. 

(Le Pére Coton) 


A HOLOCAUST is a burst of fire in the night, the cry of Love which rends 
the darkness, a sudden groan of the Holy Ghost produced in that secret and 
mysterious region which Scripture calls the bowels of man. It is as if the victim 
hurls himself into an abyss, his eyes bandaged. Bound hand and foot he delivers 
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himself to the living God. When Scobie, without realizing what he is doing, by 
an act of limitless generosity abandons the world of pity for the world of love, 
he offers his peace for ever so that a little child may find peace. There is no way 
for him to realize in advance the abyss which is about to open under his feet. 
If on the very morning of Louise’s departure, recalling that he had had to borrow 
a certain sum from a dubious trafficker in diamonds, he cried out inwardly that 
“It’s terrible the way prayer is answered”—that prayer which he had made days 
before that he might have peace—he must soon learn that it is still more terrible 
to sacrifice in a few seconds that peace (however miserable it might have been) 
on the altar of the God of Christians. For whatever the object may be in itself 
which a man gives in oblation, his diseases, his infirmities, all of his physical and 
moral sufferings, his very existence, or even his intelligence (as one of the foun- 
dresses of Carmel of Lisieux offered for the promulgation of the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception), in general the feeling of peace increases in the heart 
of the victim in proportion to the realization of the sacrifice. In contrast the only 
place from which peace finds itself forever banished, by the very definition, is 
Hell, and in consequence to offer one’s peace for ever as a holocaust iis to accept 
in advance submission to all the torments which demons can inflict ad vitam 
aeternam. This type of holocaust is customarily reserved for the greatest mystics 
and I will give a few examples of these presently. But all the interest, all the 
novelty of a book such as The Heart of the Matter is to show how a being as 
lukewarm, as ordinary, as wretched as Scobie can equally realize such an offering 
of himself. Overwhelmed by a sense of his own infamy Scobie reproaches God: 
“You have only to say the word . . . and legions of angels . . .” But doubtless 
he forgets that the angels, and the souls of dead little children too, are sometimes 
very close to us, not to comfort us but to hold out to us the chalice of Love 
which must be drunk to the dregs. 


Graham Greene, whether he intended it or not, has perfectly described the 
phases of progression in the soul of Scobie of this holocaust of an almost terri- 
fying character. This progression is detailed with as much care as the earlier de- 
velopment of the double neurosis. First of all a scene which takes place even 
before Louise’s return at a time when Scobie is not yet trapped in the labyrinth 
of sacrilegious lies which he comes to believe are necessary to conceal from his 
wife his adultery with Helen. Yusef asks him—and in such a way that he does 
not know how to refuse—to deliver to the Portuguese captain, whose boat has 
returned to port, a little package of the contents of which the police officer can 
have no doubt: they are diamonds which the man who has been called “the Just’ 
is about to be obliged to pass fraudulently. We are told then “He felt as though 
he were turning his back on peace for ever.’” For ever! As we have foreseen it is 
the theme of the holocaust which comes to the surface here. 


But later, in church, at the moment of making the Communion he considers 
sacrilegious, before the decisive step he thinks “I have left even the hope of 
peace for ever.” For ever! First it was peace which was lost; later even the hope 
of peace has disappeared. Scobie has come down a step into the circles of Hell, 
and what a step! for hope lies dead within him. We are not astonished when he 
takes Communion without having received absolution to learn that: 


with open mouth (the time had come) he made one last attempt at 
prayer, “O God, I offer up my damnation to you. Take it. Use it for 
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them,” and was aware of the pale papery taste of his eternal sentence on 
the tongue. | 


The formula of this new holocaust, as simple as that of the first, is no less 
valid. Besides, as we have already noted, this time Scobie knows precisely what 
he is doing. Above all it is an experience infinitely more tormenting, for to lose 
one’s peace is a rather negative expression which leaves the imagination without 
representations, while the concept of damnation soon evokes all kinds of moral 
and physical punishments, the thought of which tortures the soul. 

And now let us try to understand the expression we have been using: the 
holocaust of damnation. What does it mean? What exactly does it represent 
for a Christian such as Scobie? First of all an offering of this kind supposes a 
division into two elements. Just as a damned man cannot address himself to the 
God of Abraham murmuring words of love to him, even so it would be impos- 
sible for him to offer in all sincerity, as Scobie does, a sacrifice whatever it might 
be. Then a holocaust of damnation supposes in the victim an element which 
is damned (or believes itself to be) and another element which remains outside 
damnation and therefore can realize the oblation. Evidently such a division has 
no connection with that of a Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, a personage of purely 
literary creation which Stevenson presents to us as alternatively good or evil, 
no more than with Ivan Karamazov whose double, in the form of the devil, sits 
comfortably on a divan in order to converse more at his ease. First of all, with 
Scobie there is no alternative but a simultaneity of the two states: “I can’t believe 
that I’m going to do this.” At the same moment one “I” accepts the suicide and 
another condemns it. Then this division does not correspond to any intellectual 
comfort but to a terrible grief: “My God, you'll never have more complete con- 
trition. What a mess I am. I carry suffering with me like a body smell.” A passage 
by Pére Surin cited by Brémond in his Histoire Littéraire can perhaps help us 
to see more clearly in the case of Scobie: 


I cannot express what passes within me . . . and how that spirit unites 
with mine without depriving me of liberty or of knowledge of my own 
soul. Nevertheless it becomes another I in such a way that I am as if I 
had two souls, of which the one, deprived of the use of its organs, keeps 
itself apart, observing the one which has taken possession of the body, 
and the other acts in the body as if it were mistress there. I feel that 
the spirit of God and the spirit of the demon hold my body as a battle- 
field and that both leave their impressions there. On the part of the 
demon there are rages and hatreds of God which give me an impetuous 
desire to separate myself from Him for ever, and at the same time I 
experience a great sweetness, a heavenly peace, a heavenly joy. On the 
one side, it seems to me that I suffer damnation and that I am pierced 
with the points of an eternal despair. But at the same time I find myself 
filled with trust in the kindness of God. 


There is no question here of comparing Scobie with Pére Surin. There is 
in the accounts of the Jesuit a clarity which is absent from those of the police 
officer of Freetown, and above all in Scobie that other soul apart is as if reduced 
to nothing, almost to a puff of wind. But it remains that in the one as in the 
other we find under the personality in disintegration another personality which 
will never reach the introspection of a psychiatrist and which, crushed under the 
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worst debris, is always capable of saying yes or no to Love, always has the pos- 
sibility of realizing a sacrifice of itself. It is this “I’’ which in every man is the 
image of God, which in Scobie makes the holocaust of damnation. 


It is a terrifying experience to undergo the points of an eternal despair for 
the salvation of others, but what is one to say who is conscious of himself striking 
the bloody blows against God? Let us properly understand Scobie’s situation, 
and I hope the reader now realizes that when I say Scobie it is not only a char- 
acter drawn by Greene that I have in mind but all that multitude of souls who 
struggle without success against all the psychoses, all the neuroses, all possible 
and imaginable suicides. Let us then understand the situation, or better let us 
listen to Scobie himself: ““Take your sponge of gall. You made me what I am. 
Take the spear thrust.” Or again: “I am the Cross . . . He will never speak the 
word to save Himself from the Cross, but if only wood were made so that it 
didn’t feel, if only the nails were senseless as people believe.’ It is a series of 
rages, regrets, repentances, in a word the blasphemy for love of which Bloy has 
told us. That is what has become of the lukewarm spirit we saw stretched on his 
bed and noting in himself—not without satisfaction—an absence of sins. It has 
been said in defence of Scobie that he died seeking love. But no, he had already 
found love the day he offered his peace for the child in agony. It is because 
he has met Love that after that day sin becomes for him a suffering more and 
more intolerable. After the holocaust of a sinner such as Scobie, the acts of 
“damnation” which he commits, whether they are really crimes or as is more 
probable only seem so in appearance, become true thrusts of the lance which 
he delivers himself full in the breast. It is a question not of repentance but of 
something infinitely more painful. Sin is a bloody offense we commit against God, 
but is the Christian by his faith and his baptism not a child of God? If this divine 
relationship sleeps in indifference, an act of oblation to Love will awaken it 
in a moment. Then every time we lacerate the Living God by sin, we lacerate at 


the same time what the Sacraments have succeeded in developing of the divine 
life in ourselves. 


Love! Certainly the Song of Songs sings its delights, but in Christianity 
it also signals its presence by quite other marks than spiritual joy: suffering, dere- 
liction, abandonment, torments of every kind are the marks of the love which 
little by little fills the soul of Scobie in an endlessly growing feeling of humility. 


And you too, God—you are ill with me. I can’t go on, month after 
month, insulting you. I can’t face coming up to the altar at Christmas. 
... I can’t do that . . . But you'll be at peace when I am out of your 
reach ... I love you and I won’t go on insulting you at your own altar 
You see, it’s an impasse, God, an impasse. 

We have come now to an extreme point of tension in which Scobie speaks 
to God sometimes in humility and sometimes with a sudden rush of Love. He 
has no more than a step to take to suppress himself altogether. He is about to kill 
himself, not because behind the curtain of the visible world there is nothing, 
and in the impossible position in which he finds himself it is preferable to return 
there as soon as possible, and not like Kirilov, to prove to society the divinization 
of man by himself (suicide for metaphysical reasons, what an invention of litera- 
ture!) . Scobie becomes his own murderer because he considers that his existence 
is an offense to the holiness of God. Because his poor psychic and nervous system, 
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crushed by his daughter’s death, disintegrated by fifteen years in the colony, 
although incapable of enduring such disgust yet has no strength to resist tempta- 
tion. And still . . . the flower blooms forth on the thorn: “Dear God, I love .. .” 

All those souls who in their secret night have the impression that, as Scobie 
says, there is left for their “exploration only the territory of despair’, do they 
understand the lesson of The Heart of the Matter? Frequently they find no 
sensible relief in psychoanalytic treatments and their confessors perhaps end by 
growing weary, going so far as to deprive them of the Eucharist which never- 
theless is the only nourishment which can sustain them. If they are not afraid 
of intensifying the suffering which is already consuming them, let them have the 
courage to descend into their own abyss and there to make the gift of all that 
they possess, even sin. They will not fail to discover there the precious vein of 
their liberty. 

Let us listen to Scobie on this subject. On one occasion he has managed 
to avoid a sacrilegious communion by simulating a sudden illness. He has re- 
mained in his pew while Louise and the other faithful move to the altar, and 
he is thinking: 


It seemed to him for a moment cruelly unfair of God to have exposed 
himself in this way, a man, a wafer of bread, first in the Palestinian 
villages and now here in the hot port, there, everywhere, allowing man 
to have his will of Him. Christ had told the rich young man to sell 
all and follow Him, but that was an easy rational step compared with 
this that God had taken, to put Himself at the mercy of men who hardly 
knew the meaning of the word. How desperately God must love, he 
thought with shame. 


And now here is the voice of God who speaks to him interiorly on the eve 
of his suicide: 


You say you love me, and yet you'll do this to me—rob me of you for 
ever. I made you with love. I’ve wept your tears. I've saved you from 
more than you will ever know; I planted in you this longing for peace 
only so that one day I could satisfy your longing and watch your hap- 
piness. And now you push me away, you put me out of your reach. 
There are no capital letters to separate us when we talk together. I 
am not Thou but simply you, when you speak to me; I am humble as 


any other beggar. 


In a text ill-understood, but yet of capital importance for the problem of 
liberty, Bloy emphasizes that liberty is simply “the respect which God has for 
us,” and that as a consequence of this respect He does not speak to men with 
an absolute authority but “with the obsequiousness of an indigent petitioner 
who will not be rebuffed by any sign of distaste.” For Bloy suffering springs from 
the conflict “between man reluctantly robed with liberty and God voluntarily 
despoiled of His power.” By a curious coincidence this same idea is found in a 
letter of Theresa of the Infant Jesus: “Jesus makes Himself poor so that we can 
do Him charity. He reaches forth His hand to us as a beggar . . . It is He who 


wishes our love, who begs for it. He places Himself so to speak at our mercy.” 


Now is this not precisely the conception of liberty we find in The Heart of 
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the Matter? The “indigent petitioner who will not be rebuffed by any sign of 
distaste” —isn’t this the very figure of God as He appears in Scobie’s last interior 
dialogues? Even more, Greene designates Him in the very terms used by St. 
Theresa: “a beggar who places Himself at our mercy.” 


It is useless to insist. If the problem of liberty corresponds to the conflict 
“between man reluctantly robed with liberty and God voluntarily despoiled of 
His power,” then this is the problem posed by The Heart of the Matter. And 
now we must quote in its entirety the description of the death, of Scobie, frag- 
ments of which were cited at the beginning of this article. We will see him, 
in the last moments of his life, call to his aid Ali “the slaughtered innocent,” but 
a mysterious being is substituted for Ali, one who is none other than the Eternal 
Beggar. It is to reply freely to the call of such a victim that Scobie “dredged his 
consciousness up from an infinite distance’’: 


It seemed to him as though someone outside the room were seeking him, 
calling him, and he made a last effort to indicate that he was here. He 
got on his feet and heard the hammer of his heart beating out a reply. 
He had a message to convey, but the darkness and the storm drove 
it back within the case of his breast, and all the time outside the house, 
outside the world that drummed like hammer blows within his ear, 
someone wandered, seeking to get in, someone appealing for help, some- 
one in need of him. And automatically at the call of need, at the cry 
of a victim, Scobie strung himself to act. He dredged his consciousness 
up from an infinite distance in order to make some reply. He said aloud, 
“Dear God, I love .. .” but the effort was too great and he did not feel 
his body when it struck the floor or hear the small tinkle of the medal 
as it span like a coin under the icebox—the saint whose name nobody 
could remember. 


Theresa is a saint and Scobie a sinner, but they both belong to the same 
world of the spirit, a world where the drama of liberty is played out under 
the triple sign of the Eternal Beggar, Childhood, and the Holocaust.5 


Scobie once dead, his story is not yet over. Several days later Helen, who 
has lost the faith to the point that one evening she has declared to Scobie: “If 
there’s one thing I hate it’s your Catholicism,” is at home, a pilot named Bagster 
is stretched out beside her on the bed. Despite his presence she remains apart 
from everything which is happening. She feels all alone. Bagster, seeing that she 
isn’t “in the mood’, dresses and leaves. 


“Good night, old girl,” Bagster said, “i'll be seeing you.” 


She opened her eyes and saw a stranger in dusty blue pottering round 
the door. One can say anything to a stranger—they pass on and forget 
like beings from another world. She asked, “Do you believe in God?” 


“Oh, well, I suppose so,” Bagster said, feeling at his moustache. 
“I wish I did,” she said, “I wish I did.” 


“Oh, well, you know,” Bagster said, “a lot of people do. Must be off 
now. Good night.” 
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She was alone again in the darkness behind her lids, and the wish 
struggled in her body like a child: her lips moved, but all she could 
think of to say was, “For ever and ever, Amen...” The rest she had 
forgotten.® 


I have neglected one detail in my résumé of the scene in which Scobie offers 
his peace for ever. He was not alone with the suffering child in the room in which 
she was dying:-Helen Rolt, whom Scobie had seen only as the survivors were 
landing, was asleep in a bed screened off from the bed of the dying child. She 
was physically present therefore at Scobie’s first holocaust. She ought to figure 
by representation at the second. Above, when I imagined Scobie singing with 
St. Theresa: 


My joy and my sorrows I offer them all 
in exchange for the souls of children 


it was of the soul of Helen I was thinking, for Helen always remained in his 
eyes the child to whom one gave stamps for the album she was holding against 
her breast when she landed.” Helen a child! And here it is that all is ended. 
The circle closes in the very interior of that invisible world which is the Com- 
munion of Saints. 


What a consolation it would have been for Scobie if he could have heard 
Helen murmur those words of the Catholic liturgy: “For ever and ever, Amen.” 
But when one has once agreed to suffer the torments of Hell for those he loves, 
he can taste joy and peace only for rare and brief moments. Unless the seed die. 
The corruption of suffering will no longer suffice, it can only prepare for that 
other corruption which is death. And our death has become, through the death 
of Christ, resurrection for ourselves and for others. 


Let us note, as a final detail, that in this book of damnation, allusion is 
only rarely made directly to the Justice of God. In reality Scobie struggles not 
with Justice but with Love. And one could inscribe as an epitaph on his tomb 
(substituting six months for twelve years) these words of Marie des Vallées (the 
friend and counselor of Saint John Eudes), that Norman somewhat rude in 
speech who suffered the wrath of God for her lost brethren: 


The divine Love is more terrible than Justice itself. All that Justice 
has made me suffer in Hell is not comparable to what divine Love has 
made me suffer these twelve years. I love divine Justice and find it 
marvelously fair, sweet, and agreeable, but Love is cruelly strict and 
terrible. It is always smiling but it wounds harshly. I tremble when I 
see it. When one complains to it, it only laughs. One never knows 
where it is going, whither it leads, and one must follow it blindly. 


But after all what do we know of Scobie and of his companions of Hell (on 
earth) ? Actually they carry to their death the secret of the mysterious configura- 
tion of their personalities. All that is required of us is to pray that eternal rest 
brings them the peace to which they aspired so painfully in the course of their 
existence here below. 


Translated by ERWIN W. GEISSMAN 
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1 The French translation is titled Le Fond du Probléme. Although Greene selected this title, it is not 
altogether a happy one. “Christianity,” in the text of Péguy which stands at the head of the book, is not 
a problem but a mystery. 


2 Printed in Diew Vivant, No. 16. 


8 The case of the Mexican priest in The Power and the Glory is altogether different. He dies a martyr. 
Pinkie and Scobie commit suicide. Yet with Scobie we pass a step beyond the “whiskey-priest” along the 
paths of love. 


4A friend once said to me: “A bore calls on you. You have no right to have him told you are not at 
home, when you are at home. The ways of God are mysterious. You do not know but that this tire- 
some caller may be charged with carrying you a message from Heaven.” I understood that day that 
there are no ‘little’ lies. 


5 Bloy should stand here beside Theresa and Scobie (doubtless Bernanos too). If I have omitted him it is 
because no one has yet fully brought to light his holocaust, which stands at the very root of his work, 
or his very real spirit of childhood. The most extraordinary thing is that these people have not under- 
stood themselves and still do not understand themselves. The Holy Ghost doubtless considers that it is 
more than ever necessary to recall to the world, by the voice of saints as well as sinners, that Christianity 
is-a holocaust before it is a morality, that the spirit of childhood is more important than the pride of 
knowledge, and that Jesus Christ is got a conqueror. 


is 
® Italics are mine.—M. M. 


7 Although Greene has declared in Brighton Rock that innocence is the discordant cry of birth, the idea 
of childhood is generally in his work much more extensive than the common concept. Perhaps he is 
right. Not only is Helen a child, but also Pemberton who had “a child’s bones, light and brittle as a 
bird’s” and Ali whose dead body is “like a broken piece of the rosary . . . a couple of black beads and 
the image of God coiled at the end of it.” It seems that to Greene childhood may be the ingenuousness 
preservd despite a certain experience of life, or the invincible ignorance (of the laws of the Church, 
for example, which explains why for a Pemberton suicide is not an unpardonable sin). 
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ite problem of the situation of the 
Church between East and West is a real 
one; if on the surface it is merely a cloud 
of much wise, but even more foolish, talk 
and writing, in the depths it is a real diffi- 
culty and a task which concerns us all to- 
day. As it affects us so nearly, it certainly 
is also the concern of the God who became 
the brother of man—of all men in all ages 
—in His Son. And if it is His concern, then 
it must also be the concern of His Church 
which is His witness on earth. The Church 
must seek an answer to the problem. And 
this answer must be an honest and authen- 
tic answer. 


The Church is the community of 
Christian people, the living congregation 
of the living Lord Jesus Christ. In the 
Church, therefore, no one can, as it were, 
stand outside and merely look at what 
others are doing, listen to what others are 
saying. In the Church all are under ques- 
tion and all responsible. When one voice 
speaks in the Church, that is merely an in- 
vitation and a call to all to co-operate as 
Christians. Therefore we can seek for the 
answer to this problem only in this com- 
munity of Christians. By that I mean that 
we must all bring what stirs and concerns 
us in this problem before the judgment 
seat of Him in whose name we are all bap- 
tised, after whom we trust that He alone 
will judge aright in this matter, as in all 
others. We must all ask for His Holy Spirit 
that He may illuminate us in this matter 
and make us to speak and to hear what is 
right. We cannot take it for granted that 
that will happen. For, besides being Chris- 
tians, we are all rather a lot of other things 
as well—for instance, representatives of this 
or that economic interest, readers of this 
or that newspaper, perhaps members of 
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this or that Party, and in addition to all that, under the compulsion of old or new 
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intellectual habits and traditions—and do not let us forget that we are all pro- 
vided with our own greater or lesser hardheadedness and our own greater or 
lesser softheartedness. But let us approach this present problem as Christians. 
If we do that, we shall certainly not fail to come at least a step nearer to an 
answer. I say this also as a warning to those who may hear what I have to say 
merely as lookers-on, who may be passionately interested in the problem of East 
and West, but only slightly or not at all interested in the Church. To them I 
should like to say: ‘Do not be surprised if what I shall say annoys you!’ I am 
concerned with where we stand as Christians in this problem. 


Il. 


Pest there is a more simple form of the present conflict of East and West— 
and the Christian answer to that conflict can also be a more simple answer. The 
conflict is in its simplest terms a form of the world-political struggle for power. 
We do not wish to spend too much time on that, for the question only becomes 
really burning in reference to another quite different form of the conflict. But 
it will help us to prepare our minds for the more difficult problem if we look at 
it for a moment. 


What do we mean by East and West? First of all certainly quite simply the 
two world powers: Russia and the United States of America. Whatever else one 
may, and must, understand by East and West, the problem acquires its present 
complexion and weight from the fact that it is incorporated in these two world 
powers: each in its natural and historical individuality, each with its special 
interests and aspirations, each with its special political, social, economic and also 
military potentialities. That the present world-political power conflict is a conflict 
between Russia and America is something peculiar to our time. What would 
a Bismarck or Gladstone, or even a Metternich and a Richelieu, have said 
if they had lived to see it?But the fact is that the former ‘great powers’ of 
the little peninsula called Europe have almost ceased to exist as such, have 
ceased to compete in the struggle for world dominion, or are at any rate 
passing through a grave crisis in this respect-I am thinking of what we 
still call the ‘British Empire’. Japan has fallen out altogether. China will 
perhaps become a power to be reckoned with one day, but not yet awhile. All 
that remains are Russia and America. They were the decisive victors in the late 
war. These two powers face each other today, eye to eye, ignoring their fellow- 
victors as well as the defeated. On the one hand, Russia asserts a claim which 
has been announced and prepared by her Czars since Peter the Great. And, as 
the incorporation of the Slavonic world, which for a thousand years was driven 
back to the East from the West, she is now powerfully pressing and striking 
back from East to West. On the other hand, America enjoys the advantage of 
having been able to keep her country intact during two world wars in which 
she did not participate at close quarters. In both wars she became rich and 
powerful on land and sea and in the air. And out of these she has made a com- 
pletely new discovery, of which she is now making the fullest use: she has dis- 
covered her own importance in the world. 
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Russia and America are both, though in different ways, children of old 
Europe. They are children who have run away from their mother or, to put 
it more pleasantly perhaps, children who have come of age, who, at first quietly 
and then very suddenly, have grown into giants. They are giant rivals who agree 
in this (for each says it of himself), that each, in his own way, would like to be 
teacher, patron, protector, benefactor—or, to put it more frankly, the master 
of their old mother, Europe, and with that of the rest of the world as well. 
Both have this, too, in common—that they are each surrounded by a safety-zone 
of other greater and smaller states which, though formally independent, are, to 
put it impolitely, vassals of one or the other, linked up more or less closely in 
a so-called bloc. Then between these safety-zones we have the famous Iron Cur- 
tain, through whose openings each of these two great powers proclaims its dis- 
like of the other in abusive language and hurtful pin-pricks. Both are very fond 
of phrases like ‘the free community of the nations’ and ‘peace’. It is not very 
clear what either of them means by ‘freedom’, but for the present there is no 
reason to suppose that either of them is seeking war, and to that extent is in 
fact not seeking peace. What they have in common is, finally, this: that they are 
both afraid of the other, because they both feel encircled and threatened by the 
other. And since the earth is spherical, both may be right in a way. One must 
concede to the Eastern partner, however, that his anxiety may be somewhat more 
founded than that of his opponent, if one observes from a map in how many 
places America—directly or indirectly through her British ally—has blocked 
Russia's access to the open sea. That, then, is the more simple form of the present 
conflict between East and West. 


Ill. 


a answer of the Christian attitude to this conflict can also be put in a com- 
paratively simple form: 

We must remember, above all, that, as Christians, we may be startled by an 
event like this, but we must under no circumstances take fright. Such happenings 
belong to a certain extent to the natural history of the world, in which the 
Kingdom of God, the Glory of Jesus Christ has been proclaimed but has not yet 
_ appeared, has not yet been revealed. There have been such mighty lords with 
their fear, one of the other, and with their quarrels; there have been such concen- 
trations and conflicts of secular power before in history. ‘They are probably one 
form of the travail in which the creature is waiting for the great Revelation, one 
form of that bondage of the transient life, from which the creature will one 
day be freed into the glorious liberty of the children of God. 

They are part of the shadow of the judgments passed on man on the Cross 
of Calvary and in which God revealed himself to man as a God of mercy. They 
cannot shake the secret dominion of Jesus Christ, let alone overthrow it, and 
therefore they can neither shake nor overthrow the Hope for the whole Creation 
in which we, as we look up to Him, look towards the end of the ways of God. 
They can put the belief in His Promise to the test, but they cannot endanger it. 
One thinks instinctively of the situation of Israel between Egypt on the one 
hand, and Assyria on the other. One thinks of those great wild animals which are 
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spoken of in the Book of Daniel. There is no reason why one should not take 
that as a starting point and think of all the great movements and crises of world 
history from the appearance of Jesus Christ right up to our own day. They 
came and they went. There was always a community of Christian people there 
in the midst of them, suffering and enduring, but surviving them. At least, their 
Christian witness joyfully outlasted the roaring of the animals again and again. 
The extent of the contemporary conflict does not make it any more difficult 
for us than smaller conflicts of this kind have been for the men of other ages. 
So far as the conflict between Russia and America is concerned, one single hymn 
by Paul Gerhardt is stronger than the worst that we have read in the papers or 
will ever read or experience ourselves. It would be a great gain for the whole 
discussion of the East-West problem if we were to become quite clear as Chris- 
tians, at any rate, that fear must not be allowed to be our counsellor in this 
matter. That is one thing which we have to tell ourselves and our fellows today. 

The other is: not to take part in the conflict. As Christians it is not our con- 
cern at all. It is not a genuine, not a necessary, not an interesting conflict. It is 
a mere power-conflict. We can only warn against the still greater crime of wanting 
to decide the issue in a third world war. We can only speak in favor and support 
of every relaxation of the tension, and do what we can to increase the remaining 
fund of reason which may still be at the disposal of notoriously unreasonable 
humanity. With the Gospel in our hearts and on our lips, we can only go 
through the midst of these two quarrelling giants with the prayer: ‘Deliver us 
from evil! .. .. What we can do in the midst of the conflict can only consist in 
the wholehearted, sincere and helpful sympathy which we are in duty bound 
to extend to all its victims as far as lies within our power. What we Swiss would 
have to defend if it came to the worst could never be anything but our Swiss 
neutrality and our Christian freedom: only the forgotten cause of God and man 
in international life and never the cause of Russian or American imperialism. 


IV. 


Ee third thing that has to be mentioned is what I have called the Christian 
‘disillusionment’, which we can gain from this first aspect of the matter. We 
shall have to look at that under a different aspect shortly. We shall see that the 
antithesis of East and West does not consist only in a world-political power con- 
flict. But we must not forget the first aspect of the matter for a single moment. 
We shall have to look at the ostensibly higher conflict with which we now have 
to deal very closely to see whether it is not, in fact, so closely related to the very 
unholy battle between the two giants which we have been discussing as to make 
it impossible to see Good on the one side, and Evil on the other, here an Angel 
of Light, there the incarnation of Satan. Whatever we now have to consider, the 
first aspect of the matter should have been a warning to us, forcing us to ask our- 
selves whether it can be Christian from any point of view to take sides, as the 
conflict between East and West is primarily simply this quarrel between two 
giants. Will not the way of the community of Jesus Christ have to be another, 
a third way, its own way? 

What is the meaning of ‘East and West’? It is true that it is, among other 
things—and it is already becoming more difficult to describe it—the conflict which 
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has become so acute today between two different conceptions of man, and 
especially of the social and politico-economic ordering of his life, between two 
powerful intellectual principles and systems, two ‘ideologies’, to use the term 
of which the Russians are particularly fond. This conflict is, moreover, not 
merely a quite interesting but harmless ‘academic’ quarrel between the adher- 
ents of two different schools of thought, but a conflict between two modes of 
living, applied quite consistently to all the details of daily life, a conflict between 
two sets of facts, two textures of life, in which not merely America and Russia, 
but under their leadership a great part of the world is involved, co-responsibly 
and as co-sufferers. What are the issues? As it is a quarrel, let us simply listen 
to the accusations which East and West hold out against each other. 


This is what the West says, what it complains of: what you want and what 
you are putting into practice in the East is based on a completely wrong, one- 
sidedly materialistic conception of man. You act as if man were merely an 
economic being, as if production and consumption were the only problem in 
life, and their organization the task to which all others must be subordinated. 
You have the absurd belief that man will be good once this organization is pro- 
perly established. You have the absurd belief that man is already at any rate 
good enough to create the perfect organization for which you imagine, absurdly, 
that you have the recipe in your pocket, the recipe of radical socialism. And pre- 
cisely in order to bring about this perfect organization of economic relationships 
of yours, you allow the individual only enough freedom to produce and con- 
sume, enough freedom to take part in the fight for this perfect order—and woe 
to any one who claims for himself any other freedom in his actions and words or 
even in his thoughts, in so far as they can be guessed from outside! Thus you 
make man a mere component of a collective whole, of a machine; you make 
him into mass-man. And in carrying through the struggle for this socialism of 
yours, you know and respect no higher law and make use of any available means: 
whether it is the most transparent propaganda, or the most reckless agitation 
or, even worse, the most calculatingly cruel and brutal police methods imagin- 
able. In fighting this struggle, you sacrifice ruthlessly not merely thousands, but 
millions, of human lives. We charge you with inhumanity. But this is not sur- 
prising, for it is obvious and you even say so yourselves, that you have either 
never known Christian civilization or you have cast it wantonly away. You live 
by a faith in which the barren demon of your idea of social progress has taken 
the place of God. This false faith is the other charge we bring against you. This 
is how the West speaks to, and about, the East. But as Christians it is right 
that we should hear what the other side has to say as well. 

This is what the East says; this is the burden of its complaint against the 
West: what you in the West want and what you put into practice is based on 
a completely wrong, because hypocritical, spiritual and moral conception of 
man. You know as well as we do that man is primarily an economic being, and 
that, in fact, his life really revolves around production and consumption in the 
West just as much as it does with us in the East. But you will simply not admit 
it because things are not what they should be with you. You criticize our mate- 
rialism and you talk so much about spiritual things and morality because you 
have something to hide: namely, the fact that you are ruled by money, by blind, 
anonymous capital, and the yield of interest; some few of you are the wheels, but 
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most of you, the overwhelming majority, whether you know it or not, are under 
the wheels of the cart on which your real god sits enthroned. You are breeding 
the real mass-man, not we! Do not come along to us with your merely formal 
democracy as if that made you free, because you pay an occasional visit to the 
polling-station, are allowed’ to have and express your own opinions and have 
independent papers and Parties and all the rest of the bag of tricks. To whom 
do they all owe allegiance in the last resort—your papers and Parties and Unions 
from which you get your supposedly free opinions, and your democratically 
elected councils, and even your courts of law? Where else but in the great Banks 
are the wires pulled on which you dance in your imagined freedom; who else 
but the Banks decide in the last resort whether you are able to work or not, to 
earn or not to earn, and therefore to live or not to live? Is not any means good 
enough for you when you are carrying on your partly wilful, partly deluded fight 
for the dominion of this god of yours; any kind of war, and in peacetime any 
civilized brutality and fraud, any machination and profiteering, any lying about 
inconvenient facts and persons? Your whole so-called democracy is dust thrown 
in the eyes of the masses to which, above all, your so-called intellectuals belong 
as well. Your pretended esteem for spiritual things and morality and, above all, 
your pretended Christianity in which you speak of God, so that the real life of 
man shall not be discussed and revealed, in which you refer man to heaven so 
that everything shall remain as it is on earth, in which you talk about cultivating 
the inner life as if there could be any inner life worth speaking of when the outer 
life is so corrupt—all this is dust thrown in the eyes of the people, a deliberate 
deception. What charges do we bring against you? Inhumanity in the first place 
and a false, because absolutely hypocritical, faith in the second! So there we have 
the two choruses to whose alternating song we have to listen today. 


V. 


A ND now what about the Church? What about us Chri:tians? If we speak 
of ourselves, of our Church and of ourselves as Christians, thei: it will be as well 
to be quite clear in the first place that we are not disinterested, nor impartial 
in this matter. Geographical and natural circumstances inevitably lead us to 
take sides with America and the Western hemisphere. And therefore we are in- 
fluenced in our judgment of the issue. We hear the voice of the Western chorus; 
we hear its battle-hymn against the East much more strongly, much more clearly 
than that of the East against the West. Furthermore, something inside us in- 
stinctively joins in the battle-hymn of the West, whilst it goes against the grain 
for us to listen to the chorus of the East at all. Now, it has pleased God to bring 
us into the world as men of the West. But it does not follow by any means that 
it pleases Him that we should simply give way to Western prejudices and espe- 
cially to the pressure of our Western environment. It follows rather that we 
must be all the more on our guard against regarding our Western judgment as 
the right and Christian judgment. We have, precisely because we are here in the 


midst of the Western world, every reason to remember our duty and our freedom 
as Christians. 
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|, it is certainly merely a Western opinion, and by no means simply 
on that account a Christian opinion, that the political attitude which it is incum- 
bent on the Church to take up today should consist in a choice between the two 
opposing and quarrelling world systems. Money or your life! Clearly defined 
words! Clear decision! Open partisanship! Such are the cries that go up today 
from every street in the West, and it is taken for granted which party it is in- 
tended the Church should support. How the Amsterdam Church Conference was 
criticized for not coming to the clear-cut partisan decision on this issue that was 
expected of it! Curiously enough, the West has not always cried thus to the 
Church. In other cases it has not always showed the same interest in being con- 
fronted by the Church with a clear-cut Either-Or. The same West has, in fact, 
blamed us, either in certain or uncertain language, for taking sides, when we 
regarded it as our duty to do so, and has spared no effort in reminding us 
that the Church should stand above all conflicts and Parties. Why this eagerness 
today? We are not going to pursue the question, but simply want, first of all, 
to state quite clearly that the Church is not identical with the West, that the 
Western conscience and judgment is not necessarily the Christian judgment. 
Just as the Christian judgment and the Christian conscience are not necessarily 
the Eastern conscience and judgment either. That is precisely what they are 
trying to ram into the Eastern Church today with the same eagerness, that the 
conscience and judgment of the Eastern Church must be identical with that 
of the East. And how can we see exactly from this distance whether the Christians 
in Prague and Budapest would prefer to remain ‘firm’ rather than tread the 
path of collaboration? Would we be remaining firm, would we not rather already 
be treading the path of collaboration with the West if we were to succumb to 
that cry ‘Money or your life!l’? We have no Christian reason to meddle with 
that at all. We have rather every Christian reason, simply to say quite clearly 
and decisively: neither Money nor Lifel—no partisanship! That is the first ele- 
ment in our Christian political attitude: our refusal to fight one way or the other 
in this conflict. We are not saying that merely as an edifying truth in the quiet- 
ness of the study; we are saying it to the West, to all of you: The cause of the 
West may be our cause because we happen to live in the West, happen to inherit 
Western traditions, but it is not therefore necessarily God’s cause—just as the 
cause of the East is certainly not God’s cause either. Therefore, as far as we are 
concerned, what we have to say is, first of all: Away with the knives! No more 
oil on this fire! For, if we simply go on cursing each other until there is nothing 
left to do but have another war, then nothing will improve in any case, no one 
will be helped and no problem solved. The only possible way is a third way. 
Let the Church in the East see to it that she says the same thing there! It is all 
we have to say, we of the Church in the West. 





































PART TWO 


oo years ago one single and absolutely clear-cut political and spiritual 
menace stood on the horizon, and to turn against the wild boar then was not to 
commit the folly of exposing one’s rear to the wolf. Ten years ago it was a ques- 
tion of National Socialism, and that was not a movement which had a single 
serious question to put to us but it was quite simply a mixture of madness and 
crime in which there was no trace of reason. At that time it was still impossible 
for anyone to realize the full depth and extent of its madness and criminality. 
But, with a bit of instinct, it was not difficult to make a fairly accurate guess! 
The whole business was complicated by the fact that National Socialism tried to 
represent and recommend itself in the guise of a falsified Christianity. Ten years 
ago it was one’s simple duty to call the world to order. And ten years ago, and 
during the first years of the war, it was necessary to warn people to keep alert 
and watchful, because, in spite of everything, there was a certain magical quality 
in Nazism, and it was a long time before the enemy was recognized as such and 
he had stupid supporters and advocates even in the very Church itself. ‘There 
was a curious softness and adaptability in the whole European attitude towards 
the Nazi movement and above all, even at that time, a great and trembling fear 
of it. Incidentally, ten years ago it cost something to say the one-sided, unequi- 
vocal ‘No’ that it was necessary and imperative to say at that time. For anyone 
who said the one-sided and unequivocal ‘No’ was not able to whistle his ‘No’ 
with all the sparrows from the rooftops. At that time he saw himself surrounded 
by the careful silence of most of the fine people who are so excited today, saw 
himself criticized by the same papers that shout so loudly today, as a prejudiced 
fanatic saw himself accused of infringing the law of Christian love with his 
speeches, and of endangering Swiss neutrality. The situation ten years ago was 
wonderfully simple: with a good conscience and clear understanding one could 
only say ‘No’ and it only needed a bit of intrepidity really to say ‘No’. It was 
good that the Church, or at any rate one or two voices in the Church, really 
did say this simple ‘No’ at that time. 

And so everybody is rushing about today crying that the same ‘No’ must be 
said again, with the same intonation, by the Church, or at least by those in the 
Church who spoke out ten years ago, against the East, against Soviet Russia and 
the satellite ‘peoples’ democracies’. As if such simple repetitions ever occurred 
in history! And as if the Church were an automatic machine producing the same 
goods today as yesterday as soon as you put your penny in the slot! It may be 
remembered, however, that people became receptive to these same goods at 
that time only very hesitantly, slowly and after much resistance! In all friendliness 
I must say that the whole campaign really is a feverish agitation. Ten years ago 
we said that the Church is, and remains, the Church, and must not therefore 
keep an un-Christian silence. Today we say that the Church is, and remains, 
the Church, and must not therefore speak an un-Christian word. We have reason 
to say precisely that today and for the same reason as ten years ago. 


Red is just as bad as Brown; one totalitarianism is as bad as another—so 
what! this is what people are crying out at us today. Now at least none of the 
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many contemporaries and fellow-Christians are justified in joining in this cry 
who were rather glad to see Brown at one time because Brown was so much 
against Red: none of those, that is, who thought the good thing about National 
Socialism was that it seemed to form such a strong dam against Communism. 
Neither are those entitled to join in—and certain circles in the Allied Military 
Governments in Germany seem to belong to them—who consider it right to 
play off the newly awakened nationalistic instincts of the Germans against the 
Russians. Neither are any of those entitled to join in who do not find anything 
amiss in the fact that the West has so far not hurt a hair of the head of the 
Spanish dictator Franco, but that it is by no means averse to including this 
totalitarianism, of which the Spanish Protestants can tell us a good deal, in the 
planning of its future eastern front. And why was so remarkably little said here 
when shortly before Christmas last the Dutch with whom, generally speaking, 
we have so much in common, attacked their Indonesians with a Blitzkrieg 
which inevitably reminded one to a quite remarkable degree of certain pro- 
ceedings in May 1940? This is what we want to ask: is it really totalitarianism 
and its methods which we are being called upon to fight? For if that is really 
a Christian call to battle, then it ought to be directed against every totalitarian 
system. The battle-cry which we are being asked to join today is, in fact, not 
a Christian battle-cry because it is only directed against the East. It is, in a ward, 
not quite honest. Therefore we must refuse to make it our own. 


Il. 


L. WE compare Russian Communism with the National Socialism of ten years 
ago, quite calmly, we shall see that at any rate the Christian church has no cause 
to repeat itself quite so simply as is so much desired, in its attitude to the Rus- 
sian Communist East. One can have much on one’s heart and say much too 
against the East on account of its totalitarianism and its methods. All that Asiatic 
despotism, cunning and ruthlessness in the Near and Far East, and especially 
in Russia, has been and has meant from time immemorial, has certainly become 
abominably and horrifyingly aggressive today in the guise of Russian Com- 
munism, and we are terribly conscious of it. In the past we have probably not 
taken sufficient notice of the fact that that kind of thing has always been active— 
even without Communism—in that part of the world. Our memory of the atro- 
cities of the French Revolution (on the ‘achievements’ of which, incidentally, 
our whole Western system is based) and of the atrocities of the preceding alleg- 
edly Christian era in Europe (including certain outrages committed by the old 
Swiss!) is also not as lively as it might be. Those atrocities are no excuse for 
the disgusting methods of the East today. We are right to be indignant. But if 
we have learned to discriminate by taking a glance at the French Revolution 
and at our so-called ‘Christian era’, if, as I hope, we do not condemn the Asiatic 
world outright simply because some form or other of despotism has always been, 
and very largely still is, the accepted form of public life, then it is pertinent not 
to omit to discriminate in our view of contemporary Communism between its 
totalitarian atrocities as such and the positive intention behind them. And if one 
tries to do that, one cannot say of Communism what one was forced to say of 
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Nazism ten years ago—that what it means and intends is pure unreason, the pro- 
duct of madness and crime. It would be quite absurd to mention in the same 
breath the philosophy of Marxism and the ‘ideology’ of the Third Reich, to 
mention a man of the stature of Joseph Stalin in the same breath as such char- 
latans as Hitler, Géring, Hess, Goebbels, Himmler, Ribbentrop, Rosenberg, Strei- 
cher, etc. What has been tackled in Soviet Russia—albeit with very dirty and 
bloody hands and in a way that rightly shocks us—is, after all, a constructive idea, 
the solution of a problem which is a serious and burning problem for us as 
well and which we with our clean hands have not yet tackled anything like 
energetically enough: the social problem. 


Ill. 


O UR Western ‘No’ to the solution of this question in Russia could only be 
a Christian ‘No’ if we had a better conscience with regard to what we mean and 
intend with our Western freedom, if we, too, were attempting a more humane 
but no less energetic solution to this problem. As long as one cannot say that 
of that West—with all due recognition of the good intentions of the British 
Labor Party for example—as long as there is still a ‘freedom’ in the West to 
organize economic crises, a ‘freedom’ to dump our corn into the sea here whilst 
people are starving there, so long as these things can happen, we Christians, at 
any rate, must refuse to hurl an absolute ‘No’ at the East. We are not wrong 
to accuse the East of inhumanity in its methods. But do not let us forget that 
the East, as we have already heard, also accuses us of inhumanity, the inhu- 
manity of our intentions, and charges us with a mode of thinking and feeling 
basically corrupted by our appalling respect for material values; charges us not 
only with hard deeds, but also with hardheartedness. So long as the East can 
do that even with the slightest semblance of truth—and there is indeed more 
than a semblance of truth in these charges—we have, at any rate seeing and 
judging the matter as Christians, reason to regard and to treat the very existence 
of the charges as a thorn in our flesh, of which no noisy declamations against 
the wrongs of the East can rid us. 

The other important difference as compared with the situation ten years ago 
is this: the cause of the Russian-Communist East is doubtless a decidedly godless 
business: the cause of a false belief in accordance with which Christianity is seen 
and treated as an inconvenience from a pedagogical-tactical standpoint: tolerated 
for the moment, but in the expectation that in the process of development, that 
is, with the dawn of the great Kingdom of Socialist Justice, it will vanish of its 
own accord, which does not, of course, exclude the possibility of a little coaxing 
if necessary. But please note that, in its relationship to Christianity, Com- 
munism, as distinguished from Nazism, has not done, and by its very nature can- 
not do, one thing: it has never made the slightest atttempt to reinterpret or to 
falsify Christianity, or to shroud itself in a Christian garment. It has never com- 
mitted the basic crime of the Nazis, the removal and replacement of the real 
Christ by a national Jesus, and it has never committed the crime of anti-Semitism. 
There is nothing of the false prophet about it. It is not anti-Christian. It is coldly 
non-Christian. It does not seem to have encountered the Gospel as yet. It is bru- 
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tally, but at least honestly, godless. What should the Church do? Protest? Join 
in a general Eastern front as the representative of the special interests of the 
Divine? This is the first I have heard of its being the duty of Christendom to 
react against the oppressions and persecutions perpetrated by the godless with 
protests and a summons to political warfare. Something quite different is re- 
quired here, namely the ‘patience and faith of the saint’, joyful perseverance and 
fearless profession. If the Church achieves that, she stands on a rock; she can 
laugh at the whole godless movement and whether they hear it or not—one day 
they will hear it—she has something positive to say to the godless. In fact, if she 
has the Gospel to confess, she has not merely the philosophy and morality of 
the West, not a religious disguise in the place of real life, not a mere injunction to 
escape into the inner life of the spirit or into heaven, no imaginary, but the 
living God and his Kingdom, the crucified and risen Jesus Christ as the Lord 
and Savior of the whole man. Therefore, not that which the East, in returning 
the false accusations of the West, can call a false belief! Is there no truth at all 
in the East’s counter-accusation? We shall not dismiss it merely by reproaching 
those in the East for their false belief. We are being asked about our own faith: 
where, then, is the Christian West that could look straight into the eyes of the 
obviously un-Christian East even with a modicum of good conscience? Whence 
has the East derived its godlessness if not from the West, from our philosophy? 
Is its cold non-Christianity something so completely different from the wisdom 
that is allowed to swagger about even here in the West in every street and in 
every newspaper and (naturally toned down a little) even in our churches to a 
very large extent? Whence does it draw its sustenance, this non-Christianity, if 
not from the offence that has been given to it by the fragility of orthodox, of 
Roman and of Protestant Christianity? And are we Christians in the West being 
asked not to notice that, or to act as though we had not noticed it? Where is our 
justification for talking about a ‘Christian West’ and all of a sudden wanting 
to come to the aid of this ‘Christian West’ with a summons to an intellectual, 
political and one day even a military crusade? What fools or hypocrites we should 
have to be to stoop to that! 


IV. 


Picsmee the false belief of the East, only the true, the clear, Christian 
faith can hold its ground. If we fail to participate in it completely afresh, then 
we shall also lack its steadfastness. But it is precisely this Christian steadfastness 
which will have nothing to do with a partisan attitude to the East, with the 
agitation, the propaganda and other machinations which such partisanship in- 
volves, with any kind of crusade in fact. Not the Crusade but the word of the 
Cross is what the Church in the West owes to the godless East, but above all to 
the West itself, the Word through which the Church itself must allow herself 
to be rebuilt completely afresh. 

The third important difference between today and the situation ten years 
ago is this: so far no one has told us in what the desired Christian attitude 
against the East is really to consist. In a kind of new Confession, like that of 
Barmen in 1934? But the Church declares Confessions when she has to defend 
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herself against a temptation. But for which of us is Communism a temptation? 
Or should it consist in a call to prayer for the destruction of the bulwarks of the 
false prophet, such as we made in 1938? But Communism is not even a false 
prophecy, and if it were, then we should have to pray in the same breath for 
the destruction of the bulwarks of the Western Anti-Christ as well. No, in actual 
practice, what is demanded of the Church in the way of a partisan attitude to 
the East-West conflict could consist, in great contrast to the earlier episode of the 
Nazi period, merely in cheap, idle and useless talk: cheap because it needs no 
kind of intellectual effort and demands no self-sacrifice today, to keep on repeat- 
ing here in the security of the West what we all have it in our hearts to say 
against Eastern Communism—idle, because the profoundly unsatisfactory nature 
of the whole Eastern set-up is so obvious that it is really not worth while repeat- 
ing again in Christian terms what is being said ad nauseam in every newspaper 
in secular terms—and useless, because with such protests we definitely make not 
the slightest impression on the wild man of the East and would be helping no 
single man or woman suffering out there under the wild man and because such 
partisanship is the last thing that the Christian churches in the East expect of 
us. If the worst were to come to the worst again, as happened ten years ago, 
then we should see who would then be standing in the front ranks: those who 
are calling for some kind of ‘definite’ word from the Church or those who are of 
the opinion that our only political strength now lies in quietness and hope. Let 
me sum up: the partisanship of ten years ago was a matter of a good Christian- 
political Confession. Today, if we were to become guilty of the kind of par- 
tisanship which is desired of us, it could only be a matter of merely dabbling in 
politics and expressing badly certain completely unclarified and imperfectly 
grounded Western feelings. The Christian-political Confession today must consist 
precisely in the renunciation of such partisanship. 


Only therein? No, not only therein! Just as Swiss neutrality is not merely 
something negative, not merely renunciation, but in so far as it is a genuine neu- 
trality, a positive contribution to the life of the European community of nations: 
a contribution which, for all its modesty, has proved itself more solid and more 
valuable than the old League of Nations and the new UNO put together. The 
Church is freer in this matter than Switzerland, in that she is not pledged to 
any ‘eternal neutrality’. She can, if need be, take sides. If, in contrast to the 
situation of ten years ago, she has reasons for not doing so, then this ‘No’ is also 


a quite definite ‘Yes’, just as Swiss neutrality is positive and affirmative and not 
merely negative. 


V. 


This does not mean that the Church is uninterested in political events today. 
It does not mean that her responsibility in the state and for a good State, the 
responsibility of the Christian community for the civil community, the con- 
nection between the justification which God alone can give and the law which 
we honor, love and should continuously confirm and protect, that all these things 
are suspended or should be allowed to rest to a certain extent. Everything that 
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had to be said about this connection between Church and politics ten years ago 
is still absolutely valid today and especially today. 

But today it is not a question of struggle, but of reconstruction. ‘That is 
the basic idea for which we Christians have to be responsible in the political 
world today. It is not easy to judge from here in what measure and to what 
purpose, serious, solid and promising reconstruction work is being carried on in 
the East. But let us see to it that all our thoughts are based on reconstruction 
in the West at any rate! If we are concerned with reconstruction in the West, 
then we need have no fear of the East. If we are not concerned with that, then 
there may well be cause for anxiety! All these choruses of hate and anger, the 
Western just as much as the Eastern, are going to lead to further destruction— 
as if enough had not been destroyed already! The result is that the more im- 
portant thing which should be happening on both sides—to remove the mutual 
fear—is being neglected. That is why we cannot join in these choruses of hate and 
anger. But we do not ignore the fact that something like reconstruction seems to 
be intended on both sides of the quarrel. 


Both sides seem to be concerned with ‘humanity’, since each side accuses 
the other so violently of ‘inhumanity’. In any case, it is striking that both sides 
make enormous use of the same words: Democracy, Freedom, Justice and Peace. 
Only the Justice of which the East speaks still seems to be a long way from 
finding a right relationship to Justice. And the Peace of which both sides speak, 
in all sincerity no doubt, is full of secret threats and the danger of war. The 
Christian Church stands for Reconstruction. She cannot therefore agree with one 
side and disagree with the other. She can only take both sides at their word. 
She believes in, and she proclaims, the Justice of God which does not cancel out 
human Freedom but establishes it in its inviolable dignity and sacredness. But 
she also believes in, and proclaims, the Freedom of God, namely the majestic 
freedom of His Grace which does not make human justice superfluous, but which 
in fact impetuously demands the rule of human justice. She believes in, and 
proclaims, the Peace of God, which is beyond all understanding and therefore 
comprehends all human understanding, and keeps it intact, and which sees 
to it that we do not fall upon one another on the pretext of unreasonable reason- 
ings, and which therefore cares for human Peace. The Christian Church can 
therefore stand neither against the West nor the East. She can only walk between 
the two—which only means that here in the West—may our brothers in the East 
do their share too—we must stand all the more emphatically for those things 
which might be overlooked and forgotten in the West, for those things, therefore, 
which it is necessary to say and to hear in the West. Her task must be to call 
men back to Humanity, and that is her contribution to reconstruction. The 
Church can only be the Church in this particular time if she remains free to 
fulfil that task. She can only stand for Europe: not for a Europe controlled by 
the West or the East, but for a free Europe going its own way, a third way. A 
free Church is perhaps the last chance for such a free Europe today. 


Now both East and West seem to be concerned with something else besides, 
with Faith. Both sides accuse each other of a false belief. Our beliefs seem hypo- 
critical to the East and theirs seem demonic and godless to us in the West. Very 
well, we hear what both sides have to say and as Christians we shall hardly be 
able to deny that there is something in what both of them say about each other. 
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Waar can be done about it? May I tell you a little story: in the summer of 
1947 I sat in Berlin for a whole afternoon with a group of real, flesh-and-blood 
German Communists: please believe me when I say I did sometimes contradict 
what they had to say! Towards the end of the discussion they complained vigor- 
ously enough in their own way about the attitude of the Western Church. ‘Allow 
me to inform you of something in the Bible!’ I said to them at the end and 
recited to them these words from Ecclesiastes: ‘Be not righteous over much; 
neither make thyself over wise; why shouldst thou destroy thyself?’ (adding 
that that could be truly said to the Western Church as well!) and then con- 
tinuing: ‘Be not over much wicked, neither be thou foolish; why shouldst thou 
die before thy time?’ (adding that that might well be said against or rather for 
you men of the Eastern persuasion!) Curiously enough these Communists put 
up with this without a murmur and allowed it to be the final word in our dis- 
cussion and presumably to be recorded in the Minutes too. I think that is pre- 
cisely what the Church must say to both sides today. She can only stand for the 
right Faith which has just as little to do with the hypocrisy which might well be 
hidden behind our all too boastful Western justice and wisdom as it has to do 
with the admittedly all too great godlessness of the Eastern persuasion. She stands 
for reconstruction. She can only take both sides at their word: both sides are, in 
fact, aiming at something like a right faith, if one disregards their mutual 
invective. What shall the Church do? She must exercise herself in the true 
Faith in order to be able to proclaim it to both sides with a good conscience. 
Here in the West—and may our brothers in the East do their part in this respect 
as well—she must say the more urgently that the truth of the Faith which 
comes from the Lord in whom we believe cannot be sufficiently thoroughly 
cleansed of the hypocrisy and unreality which creep into our Faith all too easily. 
Let the Church in the West see to it that she keeps herself in and through the 
Word of God so that she may proclaim it to West and East alike with a joyful 
conscience. If she stands and lives and speaks in the Faith, then she will be serving 
the cause of reconstruction. 

So the Church looks out over the conflict between East and West in which 
she now stands and suffers with the whole of humanity, but in which she can 
participate only believing, loving and hoping and thinking of the Word of 
Promise, the Word of God through the prophet Isaiah: 

‘In that day shall Israel be the third with Egypt and with Assyria even a 
blessing in the midst of the land; whom the Lord of Hosts shall bless, saying, 
Blessed be Egypt, My people, and Assyria, the work of My hands, and Israel, 
Mine Inheritance.’ 








lL, THE forefront of philosophical pre- 
occupations for just about a century now 
has been the search for a vision of history 
which would make possible an interpreta- 
tion of its reality and lend its meaning to 
the role of human action. It suffices, at this 
point, to bring to mind the philosophy of 
history of Hegel, Karl Marx’s historical 
materialism, the creative evolution of Berg- 
son, Spengler’s theory of the birth and de- 
cline of civilizations, and the role of the 
temporal in the anthropology of Heidegger. 
A completely new dimension was opened 
up to thought in the guise of these specu- 
lative achievements. For ancient philoso- 
phy, becoming was the world of illusion 
and multiplicity as opposed to the true 
world of being. The conception of time as 
having the positive value of a creative du- 
ration is an acquisition of modern thought. 
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where the following article— 
which follows up the widely- 
appreciated study of Emil Brun- 
ner in our first issue—appeared 





Modern thought is indebted to Chris- |” October 1947. 
tianity, however, for this very conception. 
If, in accordance with the views of M. Maritain and M. Gilson, Christian philo- 
sophy is specifically constituted by its possession of a certain number of categories 
which the Christian Fact has historically imposed on thought, then it would 
appear that one, and by no means the least important, of these categories is that 
of history. The importance of history in Christianity has been emphasized for 
several years now in several books which must be ranked among the most note- 
worthy efforts of contemporary Christian thinking. Since the early thesis of Jean 
Guitton on Time and Eternity in Plotinus and St. Augustine, and the fine essay 
of Christopher Dawson called Progress and Religion, we have witnessed the pub- 
lication of Pére de Lubac’s Catholicism and the Apocalypse of Pére Féret.* There 
is now available in translation, also, the excellent work by Oscar Cullman called 
Christ and Time,’ certain points of which bear the trace of the author’s Pro- 
testantism, but which possesses the great merit of having assembled in one place 
everything that the New Testament has to say relating to the meaning of 
history. 

I would like, with these several books in mind, particularly the last-men- 
tioned, to attempt to make clear precisely what the significance of history is 
in Christianity. This will allow us, at the same time, to touch on several timely 
questions, such as the situation of the Christian relative to his being engaged in 
the movement of profane history, the significance of economic and social progress 
in the Christian perspective, and, finally, the question of the growth or decline 
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of the Church, which has been treated so excellently and authoritatively in the 
pastoral letter of the late Cardinal Archbishop of Paris. 


CHRISTIANITY AS HISTORY 


‘ais essence of the Christian message is concerned less with doctrines in the 
abstract sense of the term than with bearing witness to events, to the works of 
God in history: the covenant with Abraham, the birth and the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, Pentecost. The Christian vision of things is thus, above all, that of 
a sequence of divine actions which make a certain mark on history. Each one 
of them constitutes a new step forward toward the fulfilment of God’s plan and 
modifies human existence. Two categories of considerable importance are to be 
here distinguished: on the one hand, that of the event, of the divine decision 
which changes the order of things; and on the other hand, that of a succession 
which offers us simultaneously a continuity and a discontinuity and constitutes, 
in that way, progress in the proper sense of the word. Such are the categories 
which characterize the Biblical vision of the world. 


Yet if one considers what was the thought and the philosophy of the world 
in which Christianity appeared, he realizes that in no way were they prepared 
to appreciate these views and that, on the contrary, they opposed them with all 
their might. We find ourselves in the presence of Greek thought, for which the 
divine is the realm of immobile and eternal ideas. The immutable laws of the 
cosmos and of the city-state are the visible reflection of the eternity of this intel- 
ligible world. Movement itself is but an imitation of this immobility. It is con- 
ceived as cyclical, both in the regular motion of the stars and in the eternal 
return which guides the movement of history and according to which the same 
occurrences will eternally be reproduced. The phenomenon of repetition, there- 
fore, makes even movement participate in the eternity of the world of the ideas 
and precludes all novelty. No event can ever intervene to modify this eternal 


order 


This is radically opposed to the Christian faith in the unique and irrevocable 
value of the event of the Incarnation. Christ, according to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, has entered once and for all (hapax) into the Holy of Hollies, that is to 
say, into the bosom of the Holy Trinity, by His ascension.* By this event some- 
thing has irrevocably been acquired. Never again will anything be able to 
separate human nature from the divine nature. Humanity is substantially saved. 
There remains only the question of the extension to the individuals of what 
has been acquired by their nature as a whole. Here we are presented with an 
event which introduced a definitive, qualitative change into time of such a kind 
that it precludes the possibility of ever returning to a former state of affairs. There 
is, in the fullest sense of the term, a past and a future. This faith in the irre- 
versible character of salvation acquired, is the foundation of Christian hope, 
awaiting entrance into the joy of an already acquired good, and is in direct con- 
trast with the Greek melancholy, resigned to the eternal repetition of things. 
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A, THE same time that it was facing the immobility of Greek thought, 
Christianity came up against a contrary current, one, nevertheless, which like- 
wise rejected history, namely, the dualism of Gnosticism.5 If Hellenic thought 
refused even to admit of any novelty, Gnosticism, on the contrary, radically 
opposed the world of the cosmos looked upon as a defective work of an inferior 
God, to salvation looked upon as the sudden coming into the scene, of another, 
totally strange God, and as the creation of a new world bearing no rapport with 
the old. This conception also eliminated history. History disappears as much in 
a type of thought which presents successive realities as bearing no relation one to 
another as it does in the kind of thinking which denies change altogether. Such 
a vision of the world, therefore, as is presented by Oswald Spengler in The 
Decline of the West, which looks upon history as a sequence of heterogeneous 
civilizations, precludes the notion of any real progress. 

Both of these conceptions of the world, the Hellenic and the Gnostic, were 
equally unsuitable for rendering an account of the Christian fact and did not 
furnish an intellectual instrument to allow of its formulation. In addition, the 
first Christian thinkers began by having to feel their way, as has been the situa- 
tion concerning the speculative formulation of most of the new realities which 
Christianity brought with it. Some, like the Pseudo-Barnabas, insisted excessively 
on the continuity of history, setting aside the newness of Christianity. Others, 
like Tatian, emphasized too much its discontinuity, risking the danger thereby 
of falling back into dualism. It was Ireneus, finally, who, in a masterly manner, 
solved the question by inventing, so to speak, the category of “history”, that is 
to say, of a reality simultaneously continuous and discontinuous, in which there 
was, between the past and the future, simultaneously a true qualitative difference 
and nevertheless an entire ensemble of correspondences and prefigurations. 

The very difficult problem of the unity and distinction of the two Testa- 
ments was solved in this fashion. Between the two Testaments there is a con- 
tinuity: they form parts of one and the same plan. One and the same God is 
acting within the one and the other. Their history constitutes a unique whole. 
At the same, time, however, there is a radical difference between the one and 
the other. In the Old Testament, the Kingdom of God is only being announced 
and prepared for. It is not yet an accomplished fact. It is actually one and the 
same reality which is present in both the one and the other, but it exists in 
each under different modes: prefigured in the Old Testament, present in mystery 
in the New, to be manifested clearly in the world to come. We can discern here 
the appearance of the notion, so characteristic of the Christian vision, of a history 
which is prophecy,® that is to say, one in which the events and the institutions of 
one epoch, of one “aeon”, are foreshadowings of those of the following “aeon”’. 
This it is which lays the basis for the typological interpretation of history.* 

The deepest reason for this “economy” the first Christian theologians will 
discover in an idea to which the most modern biblical theology is returning, 
namely, the idea of a pedagogical device. Man, being a temporal being, and 
humanity living in time, God, in the communication of His gifts, adapts Himself 
to such a condition. The Old Testament represents that slow process of educa- 
tion in which the Word, present to His creature even from the beginning, when 
it is scarcely disengaged from its conditions of animality, progressively fami- 
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liarizes it with divine things. It was necessary, before revealing to him the 
mystery of the redemptive Passion, to teach him the meaning of suffering. It was 
necessary, before revealing the mystery of God, three Persons in One, to fami- 
liarize a humanity always inclined toward polytheism, with the notion of God 
as One. This method of teaching fills the Old Testament. This it was, which 
perfectly succeeding in the soul of Mary, the perfect fruit in Israel of the divine 
pedagogy, rendered her capable of recognizing Christ when He came. 


O, CE this education is achieved, man must then, however, become de- 
tached from the Law which has been his “‘pedagogue’”’. It is at this point that 
we arrive at the very depths of the Christian mystery of history and at that 
juncture where symbolism and drama, progress and the Cross, encounter one 
another. Christian history is prophetic. It is not a succession of heterogeneous 
epochs. It constitutes a design in which each succeeding movement forward sur- 
passes, but at the same time prolongs, the preceding. Only thus does history 
become truly intelligible in faith and as an object of religious contemplation. 
These advances in history are not, however, without their heartbreaks, so to 
speak. In order that the new reality might appear, it was necessary that Judaism 
be destroyed.® The destruction of the Jewish people thus appears as the destruc- 
tion of a figure. And the resistance of the Jews to Christ equally takes on its full 
meaning. It is, as Origen has so admirably seen, the refusal of “the figure which 
wants, in order to continue in existence, to prevent the manifestation of the 
truth”. 1° The refusal of the Jewish people is the refusal of humanity which is 
reluctant to detach itself from its infancy. The passage from the Old to the New 
Testament is indeed for Saint Paul the transition from infancy to maturity: 
“When I became a man, I put away the things of a child” (I Cor., XIII, 11) .™ 


This perspective gives an analogical value, besides, to the present world 
through its relationship to the city to come, of which it is, in its turn, the pre- 
figuration. For, according to a very remarkable conception of Saint Ireneus ,}” 
just as the branch of the vine is not made for itself, but for the grape which 
grows on it, and just as when the grape is ripe one leaves aside and rejects what 
is henceforth no longer useful, so also is it with Jerusalem, when it has borne 
its fruit, which is Christ, and so also will it be with the entire world, when it 
shall have borne its fruit, which is the Mystical Body of Christ. Just a: Jeru- 
salem has disappeared and Christianity succeeds it, at the same time fulfilling 
it, so also must this whole world pass away, not, undoubtedly, in its very being, 
but in its peculiar form, to make room for the coming age which is building 
itself up here below by the invisible operation of charity and which will be made 
manifest on the last day. To conceive the age to come as an eternalization of the 
visible effects of the world below, is really to fall into the error of the Jews. It 
is to reject the fulfillment brought about by the death of the grain. 


It is thus that the historical character of the Christian vision appears to 
us. However, we must add that, with the concepts of the event and of progress, 
we have still not described it in its entirety. If this were the complete picture, 
it would, as a matter of fact, present itself under the form of an indefinite pro- 
gress, something similar to what we encounter in certain modern systems of 
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evolution. But this conception leaves out an essential aspect of Christianity, 
namely, the understanding that it is not only a question of progress Lut also the 
end of the process. The Christian vision of history presents one last trait, that 
of being eschatological. The notion of end (eschaton) plays a capital role in it, 
and this in a three-fold manner. In the first place, history is not a matter of 
eternal progress. It has an end. It consists of a definite and limited plan which 
the Fathers of the Church defined as the Cosmic Week, followed by the eighth 
day, which is the world to come. In the second place, Christianity is this end: 
Christ represents Himself as coming at the end of time and as inaugurating the 
final world. Beyond Christianity, then, there is nothing to look for. It is truly 
“eschatos”, “novissimus”, final. It is the eternal youth of the world. It is every- 
thing else around it which finally perishes. Last of all, this end, in itself, is 
already arrived at: with the Incarnation and the Ascension of Christ, the end 
of all things is attained. 


It is the great merit of Cullmann, in his Christ and Time, to have strongly 
emphasized the fact that with the Resurrection of Christ, the decisive event of 
history was accomplished and that no possible event will ever possess as much 
importance as this. All evolutionary illusions are dissipated in one blow. No 
progress henceforth can carry us toward what we already possess in Christ, 
since, in Him, it is the goal beyond progress which is already present, it is the 
last state which exists in sacramental form. It is impossible, therefore, simply to 
identify Christian hope and faith in progress. The distinction is very important. 
We have said that the importance of the idea of novelty characterized Chris- 
tianity. But we see now that with Christ the definitive event has occurred. In a 
sense, then, all newness is given in Him. It is another feature of the Christian 
vision of history that the central event, which is not at the beginning, as in Hel- 
lenism, be likewise not at the end, as in evolutionism, but at the center. History, 
therefore, changes qualitatively depending on whether it is before or after Christ. 
That part of it which is the part before Christ is a preparation and constitutes 
above all, therefore, a time of expectation. But once Christ appears on the scene, 
there is a question, above all, of handing on (paradosis) a deposit henceforth 
not subject to change since it represents the end already given. In this way the 
notion of tradition will take on a meaning, since henceforth the world to come 
is already present. 

Does this mean that since the coming of Christ nothing has transpired, 
that history is terminated with Him? That is the Barthian position, which con- 
stitutes, thus, a sort of post-Christian parallel to Gnosticism. In this perspective 
only the Resurrection of Christ possesses any importance. Men are saved eschato- 
logically through this Resurrection in the measure in which they adhere to it by 
faith. No salvation, however, is worked on history itself. History does not repre- 
sent any valuable acquisition, nor, consequently, any progress. In such a con- 
ception one can say that history is eliminated. That is why the Barthians remain 
turned toward the past, toward the event of the Resurrection, rather than attach 
themselves to the Church in the present. 

It is important to note that Cullmann rejects this very radical perspective. 
He recognizes that there is “an actual reign of Christ and a life of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church”. Nevertheless, he reproaches the Catholic position with 
attaching too much importance to the development of the Church and to the 
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living tradition.'* The correct reply to this is that in affirming this development 
of the Church, Catholicism in no way diminishes the eminent importance of the 
event of the Resurrection. But it affirms that present history has a real content 
which is the increase of the Mystical Body under the action of the Spirit. What 
is accomplished is the union of human nature and the divine nature in Jesus 
Christ. What is eschatologically awaited is the manifestation of the victory of 
Christ through the transfiguration of the cosmos and the resurrection of the 
body. What is presently being accomplished is the invisible building up, invisible 
but sovereignly real, through charity, of the incorruptible body of Christ which 
will be manifested on the last day. 

Now we have the picture of the Christian structure of history in its entirety. 
What essentially characterizes it, is, first of all, that, against every doctrine which 
places what is essential either at the beginning or at the end of time, the prin- 
cipal event here is to be found at the center of time. It is around this event that 
both what comes before and what comes after takes on shape. The second feature 
of the Christian vision of things is that those events which precede and which 
follow, if they are subordinate in relation to the central event, keep, however, 
their own proper consistency. If they are not made to seem great, they are like- 
wise, however, not depreciated, in the way in which Gnosticism and Barth have 
wrongly depreciated them. History manifests itself therefore as a preparation 
leading up to Jesus Christ and as an irradiation coming from Him. 


Il. 


SACRED HISTORY AND PROFANE HISTORY 


Wir is the relation of this sacred history whose characteristics we have 
just described to the profane history of civilizations and empires which is the 
object of the science of history? That is the chief question now confronting us. 
For one entire section of contemporary thought Christianity is placed among 
the facts of history. It integrally participates in their law of passing away. Its 
importance and value is less contested than its claim to be perennial. It appears 
as a moment, an essential moment, it is admitted, in the history of man. It 
appears, nevertheless, as a moment which must be superseded. Signs of its grow- 
ing old which are recognized in the Christianity of today are believed to be the 
witnesses of its imminent disappearance.’* At the extremely opposite pole, other 
thinkers, anxious to affirm the transcendence of Christianity, make of it a 
reality which is foreign to history. It then appears as an escape from the move- 
ment of history, indifferent to human effort. We come back to Gnosticism and 
to its condemnation of the creation and of the world of nature with this view. 
This pessimistic conception of history, however, is, as we have already pointed 
out, contrary to Christianity. 

If we would embrace all the aspects of the problem, we must begin by dis- 
cerning a two-fold relation of Christianity and history. On the one hand, Chris- 
tianity is in history. It appears at a given moment in the development of his- 
torical events. It plays its part in the entire plot of history. In this sense, it is an 
object of knowledge for the historian who describes it insofar as it crops up 
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among the series of observable historical facts. On the other hand, history is in 
Christianity. Profane history enters into sacred history because it, in turn, is a 
part in the total structure of which it constitutes an element of preparation. The 
preparation fills the totality of the present age. But Christianity is precisely the 
future age, already present in mystery. In this sense, in its deepest reality, it is 
above and beyond not only a moment, but the totality of history. It is truly 
“novissimus”, the last; with it the “end” is already present. However, and this is 
the whole mystery of the Church, this thing which is beyond history is already 
present and coexists with it. 

Let us take up these two aspects in detail. Christianity is in history. It is 
actually incarnated in it. As Christ was the man of a certain country, of a certain 
civilization, of a certain determined epoch, so also it is with the Church. She 
incarnates herself in successive civilizations, and these incarnations participate in 
the declines common to civilizations. When Marx sees in the original Christianity 
a reflection of the economic conditions of Galilee of the first century, in Byzan- 
tine Christianity an image of the theocracy of the emperors of Constantinople, in 
that of the Reformation the expression of the economic expansion of the Renais- 
sance and of the breaking up of medieval society, what he is describing are, one 
can say, successive forms of Christianity which are, to invert the Marxist ex- 
pression, corruptible and changing supra-structures and not the infra-structure 
which is the enduring Church in its incorruptible reality. 


Let us apply this to the problem of today. Christianity has been normally 
incarnated in the bourgeois civilization of the last four centuries. There is a 
bourgeois Christianity which has produced admirable fruits of sanctity and 
charity. Today, however, the world is going through a crisis of civilization 
such as has been little known before in the course of history. An entire old world, 
which is precisely this bourgeois civilization, is in process of crumbling. It is a 
question of events which surpass the framework of particular wills and about 
which there is no room either for rejoicing or for sorrowing. With respect to 
this world, one can rightly speak of agony. But the agony at which we are assist- 
ing is the agony of a certain civilization and the agony of what in the Church 
is bound up with this civilization. It is this bourgeois Christianity which today is 
passing away and whose decline Christians are feeling. This bourgeois Chris- 
tianity, however, is not Christianity itself. It is the incarnation of Christianity 
in the bourgeos civilization. 

We are touching here an essential aspect of our problem. There is in Chris- 
tianity a perpetual exigency at one and the same time for incarnation and for 
disembodiment. Incarnation is a duty. Those who would like a Christianity 
foreign to history, in a purely atemporal state, are deceived as to its essence. I 
have witnessed some who, before the present efforts to incarnate Christianity in 
the world of the workers took place, exclaimed, “You are going to commit the 
same error that Constantine did in the fourth century, incarnating Christianity 
in Byzantine civilization, or that the Jesuits did in the seventeenth century, in- 
carnating Christianity in the world of the rising bourgeoisie.” These incarnations, 
however, were not mistakes. They are only more or less outmoded. Here we find 
again that chronological criterion whose importance we have mentioned. The 
advent of new forms does not signify that the old forms had not been good in 
their day. It merely signifies that they have ceased to be. 
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In conjunction with these incarnations, however, there is an equal obliga- 
tion of disengagement. Christianity is not to be definitively identified with any 
of the particular cultural forms in which it is embodied. Just as the sin of 
Judaism consists in refusing to die in order to live again, in refusing to grow, 
so also, in a certain sense, is the same true of those who wish rigidly to maintain 
Christianity within the boundaries of its past incarnations and in the forms with 
which it has become encrusted through secular custom. Every man must perpetu- 
ally put to death the old man in himself in order to be reborn as a new man, 
and the use of these words by St. Paul is not without significance as applied 
in a certain way to Christianity. It must become incarnated in different civiliza- 
tions and thus form “Christianities”. But these forms of Christianity will always 
be corruptible and transitory. It is necessary for the Church, once it has put them 
on, to throw them off again as old garments. This shedding of old forms is, of 
course, a painful process. We are assisting at one of these crises. If sometimes 
the tardiness of the Church is irritating to some, the profundity of the drama 
which is going on must be realized, as well as the tremendous repercussions which 
its decisions in this order carry along with them. 


This presents us with the most delicate aspect of the problem. The right 
position has to steer itself safely between two equally dangerous reefs as Cardinal 
Suhard pointed out in his Lenten pastoral, Growth and Decline, (Fides). One 
of them is integralism, which consists in holding the corruptible structures as one 
with the eternal realities. Identifying Christianity with a moment in its develop- 
ment, integralism manifests itself in different varieties of archaic thinking: as a 
nostalgia for a return to primitive Christianity; as the desire to reinaugurate a 
new Middle Ages; as a desperate attachment to the bourgeois Christianity which 
is on its death bed. The other danger, however, is the danger of modernism, 
which consists in casting out the essential with the changing and in pushing the 
process of adaptation even so far as to sacrifice the deposit of faith. It is here 
that we see that, if Christianity is within history, it nevertheless does not identify 
itself with it. It is only its periphery which is touched by the corruptibility which 
hammers away at civilizations. Its incorruptible essence escapes from the law of 
decline. 


It is really the sign of a certain lack of spiritual depth to attach an excessive 
importance to these external forms. We have mentioned sufficiently how neces- 
sary it is to know how to replace them to give us the right to repeat that this is 
not the essential point. What is asked of the Church is that, above all, she dis- 
pense the life of Christ, and what is asked of her priests, is first of all, that they 
be saints. It is of secondary importance that they keep up with the times. Many 
of the institutions of the Church bear the marks of the times in which they were 
born without having lost their life-giving value. One can truthfully say that 
Benedictine monasticism corresponds to an archaic economic structure, that the 
Summa of St. Thomas is linked to the Aristotelianism of the thirteenth century, 
that Ignatian spirituality borrows the terms of chivalry, but that does not prevent 
St. Benedict from being the master of monastic life, St. Thomas that of theolo- 
gical thought, and St. Ignatius that of the Spiritual Exercises. Let us not be in 
the company of those iconoclasts who would like to destroy the cathedrals in 
order to replace them with churches of cement. Cement churches can be con- 
structed without having to destroy the cathedrals. 
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We have seen in what sense the Church is in history and how it is she 
participates in the law of fluctuation of civilizations. But, besides that, and this 
aspect is much more important, profane history enters into sacred history. For 
sacred history constitutes in reality, the totality of history, within which profane 
history is situated as being but one part, and plays a determined role. Cullmann 
has rightly remarked that these were the perspectives of Christian thinkers since 
the beginnings of Christianity.1° If Christians were interested especially in the 
events essential to salvation they none the less drew from these a judgment about 
profane history. The Bible already insisted upon the identity of the God of 
the cosmos and the God of the Redemption. Ireneus will resume this thesis 
against Gnosticism. Justin will envision the same Word as the inspirer of both 
the prophets and the philosophers. This affirmation of the religious unity of his- 
tory is therefore a constitutive view in Christianity. 


T. APPRECIATE the relation of the Church to political and economic 
society in this perspective is a delicate matter. Christian thought oscillates be- 
tween two positions on this point. Sometimes it seems to consider the world of 
science and the world of society as being in direct relation to the Kingdom of 
God and willingly sees in scientific and social progress means of advancing it, 
perhaps even privileged means. The danger in this attitude is apparent. It leads 
to nothing less than a depreciation of the order proper to the Church and of 
the spiritual means of building it up while it exalts the religious value of science 
or of revolution. Altogether opposite to this, another attitude consists in seeing 
in scientific and social progress a totally indifferent thing or even a diabolical 
force waging war against the kingdom of God. In this view science appears 
as the presumption of the human spirit to put itself in the place of God the 
Creator, and politics as the presumption of the will to power to unite the 
world under its sway. Saint Augustine, in the City of God, already was hesitating 
about the judgment that he should make about political society. 

On this point it is necessary to steer clear of an over-simplified concordism 
which might satisfy the spirit but not render an account of the real situation. 
As a matter of fact, the relations of Church and State always present themselves 
as a tension. The situation of the Christian who belongs to both the one and the 
other at the same time is inevitably one of anguish. We are truly in the presence 
of two worlds. A phenomenon such as war which belongs to the very biological 
essence of the temporal order is in contradiction with the essence of the Kingdom 
set up by Christ. One can attempt all kinds of explanations. They will demon- 
strate that here there is a situation of fact from which one cannot entirely remove 
himself. They will never succeed in doing away with the scandal. 

How then shall we understand the relation of these two orders the one 
to the other? It is necessary to revert here to an essential point: the importance 
of the event of the Resurrection. With the Resurrection of Christ, a new world, 
which is the world to come, has arrived. By His death, Christ descended into 
the domain of Death, the enemy to whose power humanity had succumbed—an 
evil power whose names are, all equally, Sin, the World, the Flesh, Satan—and 
vanquished it, shattering the portals of that kingdom on the morning of the Re- 
surrection.?> By His Ascension, Christ introduced this humanity, liberated from 
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sin and from death, once and for all, and forever afterwards, into the bosom of 
the life of the Trinity. This is accomplished henceforth and forever: “We are 
already sons of God”’,!® says St. John in his first epistle. Likewise St. Paul says: 
“You are risen with Christ”.17 Thus salvation is accomplished. The end of things 
has arrived. I mean by that that no event of history will permit us to look be- 
yond Christianity. For it is the end of all history which is henceforth acquired 
and no revolution or invention, no matter how important it may be for the 
natural life of humanity, and perhaps even for the expression of Christian values, 
will ever be able to give us what we possess in Jesus Christ. 


But this affirmation is soon ruffled by the criticism of the unbelieving who, 
showing us the world about us, will say ““Where do you see Evil, Death; and Sin 
vanquished? Are not the three forms of concupiscence always reigning in the 
world? Do not the will to power, the desire of the flesh, and the pride of the 
spirit ever lord it over humanity? Where, therefore, is the victory which you 
proclaim?” As a matter of fact this victory won by Christ, this new world already 
present, is not yet manifested. We must recall and complete the words which we 
quoted just a little while ago: “We are already sons of God, but what we shall 
one day be, is not yet made known”. “Your life is hidden with Christ in God. 
When Christ your glory shall appear, then also will you appear with Him in 
His glory.”!® The world to come is already present, but in mystery, under the 
form of a sacrament. That is the mystery of the Church: she is the world of God, 
in which the union of men and God already takes place. This union is already 
accomplished efficaciously in souls. There one finds the most real world where the 
body of Christ is being built up in charity. But the old world continues to un- 
fold itself and the world of Christ is accessible only to the faith which pene- 
trates beneath appearances. 

Actually, between the accomplishment of salvation by the Resurrection of 
Christ and its full manifestation, there is a delay, mora, as the Gospel of the wise 
and foolish Virgins tells us: ““Moram faciente sponso.”’!® The divine Spouse who 
has already purified the humanity He has united to Himself through the Incar- 
nation by bathing it in the blood of His cross, must return to look for it and 
to bring it forever into the mansion of His Father. There is, then, a time of 
waiting which separates the Ascension from the Parousia. This time of waiting 
is the time in which we are living. It is the interval during which the salvation 
bought by Christ must be extended to the whole of humanity through the inter- 
mediary of the Church. It is essentially effected, therefore—and this is still the 
remarkable view of Cullmann—through the mystery of the mission. St. Paul 
was so impatient to convert the world only because he thirsted to be united with 
Christ and he thought that this union with Christ was being retarded by a 
mysterious obstacle as long as all the Gentile nations had not accepted the Gospel 
and Israel last of all had not in its turn done likewise. 


This very special situation of a world in which evil is conquered and in 
which, nevertheless, it still retains an apparent power, defines the Christian 
condition under one of its most characteristic aspects. The Christian is no longer 
awaiting the acquisition of spiritual goods. These goods are already acquired 
for him in and through Christ. The Christian no longer awaits the victory over 
evil and death. Death and evil are already vanquished. But the enjoyment of 
these goods which have already been acquired for him he does not yet possess. His 
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position, as St. Paul so admirably says, is that of an heir. The attitude of the 
Christians, therefore, is that confident and patient waiting which is called hope. 
It is a waiting without anxiety, since the outcome is no longer doubtful. The 
situation is, as Cullmann says so well, as in a war in which the principal moment 
is the one in which the enemy is struck the mortal blow. The Resurrection of 
Christ is this moment. The “Victory Day” will follow later, the day of passing 
in review under the arches of triumph. In the interval, there are still battles 
to be fought, but battles in which the outcome of the war is no more in ques- 
tion, in which Christ leaves to his servants only the task of finishing His work 
and of extending it to the whole world.?° 


During this time of waiting, what of that old world, of the city of nature, 
about which we were speaking a few moments ago? Henceforth it is departed. 
The heavenly Jerusalem with its new heavens and its new earth, the world of 
the transfiguration, is already present. But it is not yet made manifest. Meantime, 
the old world receives a sort of reprieve for the role it must still play. Here is 
the key to the situation which we have been describing. The Christian is divided 
between two successive worlds which are found to be co-existing. The mystery 
of the present time is that it actually contains this simultaneous presence of 
a past world which lingers on in it, and of a future world which is already exist- 
ing in an anticipated fashion. In effect, that is to say that there is no present 
world or that this world serves only as a passage. For the Christian, the world 
of natural living and of science, the world of the temporal city and of economic 
life, possesses something essentially anachronistic. It is radically surpassed by 
the world of the Church, which is its future already present. The world of the 
Church, in its turn, appears, in relation to the world of political society, “cata- 
chronic’?! inasmuch as it belongs to the future. The Christian of the present 
represents the juxtaposition of a past and a future. 


Is the present existence of temporal society, then, a pure survival? Have we 
a case here analogous to an “anachronistic” Judaism co-existing with the Chris- 
tianity which is its fulfillment? No. The temporal order, even after the appear- 
ance of Christianity, maintains its raison d’étre for a time. Adopting, in a new 
sense, the image of St. Ireneus, we can say that the entirety of profane history is 
the shoot of the vine on which grows the grape of the Church. When the grape 
appears, the shoot has only to be cast aside. But between the wintertime of the 
shoot and the summertime of the grape, there is the spring in which the grape, 
still flowering, has need of the shoot to support it. We are in the springtime 
in which the Church still has need of this world to support it, awaiting the day 
when the Church shall have attained her maturity, and the world can pass away, 
having fulfilled its purpose. 


f 





W. CAN now discern the deepest relation which unites profane history to 
sacred history. Profane history, the development of humanity, gives to the Church 
the material which she transfigures by grace. In itself human progress is am- 
biguous. It can turn as easily to the bad as to the good, depending on whether 
the means of power which it offers to humanity through science and organization 
are used in the one way or the other. But its role is to lead humanity to a more 
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perfect maturity in order to furnish grace with a richer subject. In this sense, to 
work for the progress of humanity enters into the plan of Providence and hastens 
the growth of the Church which needs the sap of the vine which bears it in order 
to attain its plenitude. This defines the position of the Christian in relation to 
the temporal order. It will not be one of depreciation because this order plays 
a role in the plan of Providence. But the Christian will avoid exalting it since 
its role remains entirely subordinate. 


We now possess the principal data which allow us to grasp the relations 
between Christianity and history. Christianity is entirely the building up in time 
of the mystery hidden in God from all eternity. It appears therefore as a history 
in which the Old Testament marks the preparation, the Incarnation the deci- 
sive stage, the Parousia the full achievement. In the second place it appears as 
the whole of history to which profane history is itself subordinated. It appears 
finally as the end of history, in relation to everything else which will be de- 
stroyed. These are some of the directions in which it seems to us that this theology 
of history which our times call for, ought to be moving, and from which we may 
well expect certain solutions to some of the gravest contemporary problems. 


Translated by BERNARD GILLIGAN 





1 This is very well established by M. Etienne Gilson in the chapter of his Spirit of Medieval Philosophy 
entitled Christianity and History: “The first result of Christianity was the substitution of a new 
notion of the meaning of duration for that of the cycle or of the eternal return, which fitted in so 
well with the Greek idea of necessity . . . The idea of progressive change was formulated with extreme 
cogency by St. Augustine and the thinkers who owe their inspiration to him. It is a completely new 
idea. The concept, so common today, of humanity conceived as a unique collective being, ever on the 
march constantly progressing towards a perfection which it ceaselessly draws nearer to, is not to be 
discovered either in Plato or in Aristotle, not even among the Stoics.” 


2 To the book of Pére Féret must be added the controversial articles to which it has given rise. See in 
particular, Joseph Huby, S. J.: “Apocalypse et Histoire”, Comstruire, 1944, p. 80; M. M. Féret: 
“Apocalypse, Histoire et Eschatologie chrétienne,” Dieu Vivant, no. 2, p. 117 et suiv.; Joseph Huby: 
“Autour de l’Apocalypse”, Dien Vivant, no. 5, p. 123 et suiv.; Gaston Fossard, S. J.: “Théologie et 
Histoire,” Dien Vivant, no. 8, p. 39 et suiv. 


3 The following also could be added to the list: Nicholas Berdyaev, Essai de Metaphysique eschatologique, 
Paris 1946; Reinhold Niebuhr, Faith and History, New York, 1949. Cullman’s book is available 
through an English publisher, Westminister. 


4 What is true eminently of the Incarnation, is true also of all the other events which sacred history 
recounts. It is true of those “gesta Dei” which are called miracles. The miracle is precisely the kind 
of event in sacred history which best helps in the comprehension of the incompatibility of the Greek 
vision and the Christian fact. A miracle is essentially an historical fact, that is to say, it has its 
place in a view of the world considered as a narrative in which each occurrence is unique. The Greek 
view, on the contrary, is of such a nature that a fact is considered real only insofar as it is susceptibile 
of being repeated. It is in such a context as the latter that the pseudo-problem of the compatibility of 
miracles with he laws of naure arises. It is evident, in such a perspective, wherein the laws of nature 
are divinized, making of them something absolute, that a miracle cannot take place. Equally evident 
is it, however, that this perspective is a false one, and it is precisely the miracle which obliges us 
to reject it. 


* With respect to the question of the opposition of these two conceptions and of their relation to the 
Christian conception of time, M. Henri Charles Puech gave a course of capital importance at the Ecole 
des Hautes-Etudes in 1945-1946, which, when it is published, will be the classical work to consult 
on the question of the Christian origin of the notion of history. 


6 The notion of prophecy is what is adapted to the understanding of history. Not sufficient attention 
has been given to the observation of Pascal whose genius it was precisely to be at home in all the 
different orders of activity. He has remarked that it is the spirit of geometry which is adapted 
to the understanding of mature, the spirit of delicacy to that of the soul, it is the spirit of prophecy 
which is adapted to the undersanding of history. This corresponds, moreover, to the three orders, of 

bodies, spirits, and that of charity. 
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7 On this question which is so closely related to ous subject, see Louis Bouyer, “Liturgie et Exégtse 
spirituelle” (Masison-Dieu, 7, p. 27 sqq.); Jean Daniélou, “Déluge, Bapteme, Jugement” (Dien Vivent, 
no. 8, p. 97). Most of the works treating of this question are erroneous because they seek to interpret 
the Scriptural text in a spiritual sense other than its literal meaning, whereas it is, first of all, a matter 
of historical realities which are the sketches and foreshadowings of other historical realities. 


8 Ireneus, Adversus Haereses, IV, 3,2. 
®It can be seen here how a chronological factor appears in the judgment borne out on Judaism. It is 


not opposed to Christianity as the true is to the false, but as the imperfect to the perfect. It is 
this intervention of time into the judgment of values that ancient thought refused to admit. 


10 Commentary on St. John, XXVIII, 12. 

11 See “Le Théme du Paradis perdu dans la Littérature contemporaine”, (Cabiers de Neuilly no. 13, p. 1 
suiv.) 

13 Adversus Haereses, LV, 4,3. 

18 Christus und die Zeit, p. 150. 


14 This is the position of Marxism in particular which believes that not only Christianity, but the reli- 
gious phenomenon itself is destined to disappear in future society. Less radical writers such as Robert 
Kanters (L’avenir de la Religion, 1945) or Arthur Adamox (L’Heure Nouvelle, no. 1, p. 5, $49.) 
think that Christianity represents a moment in the religious history of humanity and that we are 


now watching its decline and the arrival of new religions. 


15 On this point see Louis Bouyer, “The problem of evil in early Christianity,” (Bleckfriars, Jan. and Feb. 
1948, originally in Diew Vivent, no. 6.) 


16 John I, Ill, 2. 
17 Col., II 1. 


20 Christus und die Zeit, p. 73. 
21} hazard this word, which expresses the contrary of the anachronism, that is to say, the anticipation 


of a reality to come. 
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NOTES on other publications 


THE POLITICAL-CULTURAL SCENE 


l, 


Readers who are trying to form a mature political conscience might well 
look at Helmut Kuhn’s “The Christian Conscience in our political world” 
(MEASURE, Fall 1950) . Omitted from our first issue’s list of studies of Commun- 
ism was Eduard Heimann’s Freedom and Order (Scribner), and his article in 
The Christian Demand for Social Justice (New American Library). The latter 
also contains essays by R. H. Tawney, Theodore O. Wedel, Victor Reuther, 
Paul G. Hoffman, etc. SCHWEIZER RUNDSCHAU (Einsiedeln) devoted their 
May 1948 issue to Communism, with articles by Hugo Rahner, Bernard Vo- 
yenne, Waldemar Gurian, Eugen Kogon, Stanislaus Fumet, Nicolas Berdyaev, 
Ignazio Silone, etc. André Dumas has begun a series of articles entitled “Relire 
Marx” in CHRISTIANISME SOCIAL (52, rue de Londres, Paris 2) starting 
with No. 12, 1950. Paul Abrecht’s “Political problems on the continent and 
the witness of the Church” (CHRISTIANITY & SOCIETY, Winter 1951), Denis 
de Rougemont, “Europe unie et neutralité Suisse’ (LES CAHIERS PRO- 
TESTANTS, Chailly-sur-Clarens, Dec. 1950) also provide useful background. 
The Soviet Union, background, ideology, reality has been published at Notre 
Dame, with articles by Waldemar Gurian, Michael Karpovitch, Stephen Ker- 
tesz, Philip Mosely, Vladimir Petrov, Naum Jasny, and Nicolas Timasheff. THE 
REVIEW OF POLITICS (Oct. 1950) published Timasheff’s “The Soviet con- 
cept of democracy”. The German text of Barth’s article is available through 
Evangelischer Verlag, Zollikon, Zurich. 


POLITEIA (Institut des sciences politiques, Fribourg) published (No. 2-3, 
1950) , articles by P. Pavan, “La sussidareita come principio della struttura socia- 
le”, and A.F. Utz, “Le probléme de I’orde professionnel”. Nell-Breuning’s “Mitbe- 
stimmung des Arbeiters” appeared in STIMMEN DER ZEIT (Vol. 75, p. 286ff) ; 
FRANKFURTER HEFTE (Neue Mainzer Strasse 31, Frankfurt-am-Main, 
Dec. 1950) contained Eugen Kogon’s “Die Verteidigung Europas” and Walter 
Dirk’s “Von dem Ende des konfessionellen Friedens”. Philip Mairet’s “The 
meaning of class’, was in CHRISTENDOM (Basil Blackwell's, Oxford, 
Dec. 1950), and V. A. Demant’s “Religion and the decline of capitalism” was in 
CURRENT RELIGIOUS THOUGHT (March 1950). Farrar Strauss has pub- 
lished Kogon’s analysis of concentration camps as The Theory and Practice of 
Hell. Also recommended by our correspondents were “Normas y limites del 
derecho al trabajo”, by A. Perego (FOMENTO SOCIAL, Hermasilla 14, Mad- 
rid, July 1950) ; Georges Hahn, “Faits sociaux et liberté” (BULLETIN DE LIT- 
TERATURE ECCLESIASTIQUE, Toulouse, No. 4, 1950); Antonio Rodriguez, 
“Sujeto y objeto de la relacién social” (REVISTA INTERNACIONAL DE SO- 
CIOLOGIA, Medinaceli 4, Madrid, April 1950) ; Gustav Ichheiser’s monograph, 
“‘Misunderstandings in human relations”, Chicago U. Press; Raymond Aron, “So- 
cial structure and the ruling class” (BRITISH JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, 
London School of Economics, March & June 1950); Armand Curvillier, Manuel 
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de Sociologie, Presses Universitaires; the special number of LA REVUE SOCIA- 
LISTE (38-9) , “Pages choisies de Léon Blum”; Philip Hauser and Robert Pearl, 
“Who are the unemployed?” (JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN STATIS- 
TICAL ASSOCIATION, Dec. 1950) ; W. O. Douglas, “An obligation to history” 
(COMMON CAUSE, Jan. 1951); A. Dansette, “Marc Sangier et le Sillon” (LA 
VIE INTELLECTUELLE, 29 Bd. de Latour-Mabourg, Paris 7, July 1950) ; Clara 
Menck, “Unheimlich und heimliches Utopia” (in the current WORT UND 
WAHRHEIT, Saulenstiege 2 Stock 54, Vienna I) ; George Uscatescu, “Formas so- 
ciales del porvenir” (ARBOR, Serrano 117, Madrid, Sept. 1949); Manuel Fraga 
Inbarne, “La crisis de las classes medias,” (ARBOR, Nov. 1950) ; Francesco Vito, 
“Libertad econdémica y seguridad social”, ARBOR, Jan. 1949). G. D. H. Cole, 
“The conception of the middle classes; (BRITISH JOURNAL OF SOCI- 
OLOGY, Dec. 1950). Claire Bishop studies “The Communities of Work” in 
All Things Comon (Scribner’s) . 


The current CAHIERS INTERNATIONAUX DE SOCIOLOGIE (27, rue 
Jacob, Paris 6) contains Gilbert LeBras’ analysis of the vitality of French 
Catholicism, and George Friedmann’s “L’industrie américaine et le facteur hu- 
main”. CHURCH HISTORY ’s latest number contains Paul Honigsheim’s “Max 
Weber: his religious and ethical background and development’. In the REVIEW 
OF POLITICS Joseph Pieper contributed “The social meaning of leisure in the 
modern world” (Fall), and John W. Meaney studied “Propaganda as psychical 
coercion” (Winter). Nathan Chapotot reminds us of our obligations to the 
refugees, “Droits et devoirs des nations 4 l’'égard des refugiés” (LA VIE INTEL- 
LECTUELLE, Jan. 1951); Arnold Toynbee considers “A turning point in the 
cold war” (INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, Chatham House, 10 St. James Sq., 
London SW 11, Oct. 1950) ; THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW has issued special 
numbers on “The concept of myth” by D. H. Monro (Sec. 6, 1950), and “Kier- 
kegaard on Capitalism” by W. Stark (Sec. 5, 1950); and D. Dubarle considers 
“Idées scientifiques et faits humains” in ESPRIT’s issue on Cybernetics (27 rue 
Jacob, Paris 6, Sept. 1950). 


2. 


A special issue of UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY (8 Heath Mansions, 
London, N. W. 3, Nov. 1949) discussed Sir Walter Moberly’s Crisis in the 
University (S.C.M. Press, London); Robert Redfield discussed “Education: 
for aristocracy or equality?” (COMMON CAUSE, Dec. 1950); and T. S. Eliot 
begins a series of four articles on the aim of education in MEASURE (Winter 
1951). H. D. Smyth’s “The place of science in a free society” (BULLETIN OF 
THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, June 1950); D. Dubarle’s “Materialisme scienti- 
fique et foi religieuse” (LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE, Dec. 1950 and Jan. 1951) ; 
and Michael Polanyi’s ‘Scientific beliefs’ (ETHICS, Winter 1951) should also 
be noted. Sir William Haley's “What Standards for Broadcasting?” (MEASURE, 
Summer 1950) and Dallas W. Smythe’s “A National Policy on Television?” 
(PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY, Fall 1950) deserve attention. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL (Jan. 1951) contains Horton Davis’ “Race 
relations in South Africa”, and LE SEMEUR (11, rue Jean-de-Beauvais, Paris) 
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devotes their Nov. 1950 issue to the same subject. ESPRIT ET VIE (Abaye de 
Marsedous, Oct. 1950) lauds the work of Rev. Michael Scott, an Anglican pas- 
tor in South Africa, and Tibor Mende considers “La misére des paysans aux 
Indes” (ESPRIT, Oct. 1950). The Summer 1950 issue of the JOURNAL OF 
NEGRO EDUCATION is devoted to “The Negro child and youth in the 
American social order’; the Winter number contains an address by Ralph 
Bunche, “Democracy, a world issue”, and G. James Fleming’s study of “The 
educational aspects of FEPC laws’. Robert C. Weaver discussed ‘Negro labor 
since 1929” (JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY, Jan. 1950), and PHYLON 
(4th Quarter, 1950) is devoted to “The negro in literature”. Also noted: M., J. 
P. Kruyt, “La Vie Religieuse aux Pays-Bas’ (REVUE DE PSYCHOLOGIE 
DES PEUPLES, special number on Holland, 1950-1); G. Louis Joughin, “The 
Catholic Problem Again” (SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY, July 1950) ; 
Frederick Rudolph, “The American Liberty League 1934-1940" (AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, Oct. 1950); D. P. O'Connell, “The search for 
ideals in law” (THE CATHOLIC REVIEW, Auckland, New Zealand, July 
1949, its last issue) ; and Joseph Pieper, “Der Herrschaft des Antichrist” (HOCH- 
LAND, Kaiser Ludwigplatz 6, Munich, April 1950). Philosophical Library has 
published a symposium on The Hebrew Impact on Western Civilization. 


3. 


PSYCHE (rue Monsieur, Paris 7), “revue internationale des sciences de 
l'homme et de psychanalyse” is of post-war origin, but has already built up 
a secure reputation. The Nov. 1950 issue included Roger Bastide’s “Réves de 
noirs” and Peter Dempsey’s “La personne dans la psychanalyse industrielle”; 
the editors, Maryse Choisy (author of Qu’est-ce que la psychanalyse?) discussed 
“Freud, Jung, Adler” in the June issue; Karl Jaspers’ “Authorité et liberté” 
appeared in September. THE JOURNAL OF ARTS & LETTERS (Autumn 
1950) contained Bro. Roger Philip’s “Psychology, the lost course”. P. Bernhard 
discussed holiness and sickness in GEIST UND LEBEN (June 1950). 


4. 


The paradoxes of Berdyaev’s theandric philosophy are studied by Oliver 
F. Clarke’s useful Introduction to Berdyayev, published by G. Bles in London. 
E. Porrét’s “Le personnalisme existentiel de N. Berdiaeff’ (REVUE D’HIS- 
TOIRE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE RELIGIEUSE, Université de Strassbourg, No. 
3, 1950); Eugene Porrét’s “La philosophie chrétienne en Russie. Nicolas Ber- 
diaeff.” (CAHIERS DE PHILOSOPHIE, Neuchfatel) ; and L. Korinek’s “A Ideia 
de Deus na filosofia de Nicolau Berdiaeff’ (REVISTA PORTUGUESA, Braga, 
Dec. 1950) might also be profitably consulted. Berdyaev’s essay on Fedorov ap- 
peared in the RUSSIAN REVIEW (Spring 1950) and his address to the Ren- 
contres Internationales of 1947 has been published in a collective volume, Pro- 
grés technique et progrés moral (other contributors include Mounier, Siegfried, 
de Ruggiero, Spoerri, Siddheswarananda) . 

Two volumes have been issued by the Archives Husserl at Louvain; a long 
essay of Husserl, “La crise des sciences Européennes et la phenomenologie trans- 
cendentale. Une introduction a la philosophie phenomenologique” appeared 
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in the June and December issues of ETUDES PHILOSOPHIQUES (120, rue 
Ferrari, Marseilles). Paul Ricoeur contributes “Husserl et le sens de l'histoire” 
to the Oct. 1949 issue of REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE 
(108 Bd. Saint-Germain, Paris 6) on the problems of history. Other contribu- 
tions are by L. Febvre, D. Parodi, Trau-Duc-Thao, G. Davy, C. Levi-Strauss, R. 
Aron and H. Marrou. Marrou’s article, “From the logic of history to the ethics of 
the historian” is a penetrating study of the attitude of the historian in and to- 
wards history. Marrou criticizes the view that history is a chronological concatena- 
tion of events and shows that an authentic understanding of history is given only 
to the one who commits himself to the fundamental problems of existence. 
Husserl discusses the crisis of European man and philosophy in the same 
review (Sept. 1950). 

Robert Harvanek’s “Philosophical pluralism and Catholic orthodoxy” 
(THOUGHT, March 1950) gives a helpful account of recent discussion in 
Catholic philosophical circles in France. Martin C. D’Arcy contributes “A com- 
ment on philosophical systems” to the June number of the magazine, and “Phil- 
osophical pluralism and Catholic orthodoxy” in THE MONTH (113 Mount 
St., London) . Benoit Pruche, O. P. asks “Le thomisme peut-il se présenter comme 
‘philosophie existentielle’?”” (REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE LOUVAIN, 2 
Place Cardinal Mercier, Louvain, Aug. 1950). The REVUE THOMISTE has 
issued a special number in honor of Maritain, with bibliographical material 
and articles by Journet, Dalbiez, Lacombe, etc. A collective volume in the 
Rencontres series of Cerf has been published in honor of Gilson, with a preface 
by Maritain, and articles by DeSolages, Gouhier, Marrou, Vignaux, etc. The 
Editions familiales de France's collective study, Recherche de la famille, essai sur 
Yétre familial, has essays by Marcel, Duméry, Guitton, Lacroix, Masure, etc. 
F. C. Copleston’s “The human person in contemporary philosophy” (PHILOS- 
OPHY, Jan. 1950); T. Sante Centi’s “Lautocoscienza immediata nel pensiero 
de S. Tommaso” (SAPIENZA, Bologna, No. 2-3, 1950); C. P. Scarlata, “Poesia 
e filosofia come possibilita dell’esistenza” (EDUCARE, Messina, June 1950) ; 
A. Brunner’s “A fenomenologiso” (REVISTA PORTUGUESA DE FILOSO- 
FIA, Braga, Dec. 1950); Eduardo J. Couture’s “Meditaciones sobre la libertad” 
(BOLETIN DE LA ACADEMIA NACIONAL DE LETRAS, Montevideo, Dec. 
1949); Miguel Hernandez, “Meditacién entorno al ‘ballet’” (ARBOR, Sept. 
1949) ; Karl Thieme’s “Joseph Pieper y la evolucién de su obra filoséfica a través 
de nuestro tiempo” (ARBOR, Jan. 1950), and Alain Daniélou’s “La science 
des symboles” (ETUDES PHILOSOPHIQUES, June 1949) have also been 
noted. 

José Gaos, “El ser y el tiempo de Martin Heidegger” (FILOSOFIA Y LET- 
TRAS, Ribera de San Cosme, 71, Mexico DF, March 1950); Eugenio Fritos’ 
study of immanence and transcendence in Heidegger (REVISTA DE FILO- 
SOFIA, June 1950) ; George Bataille, “Nietzsche et Jésus seldon Gide et Jaspers” 
(LA CRITIQUE, 22 Bd. de Saint-Michel, Paris 5); Martin Nozick, “Unamuno 
and his God” (SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY, July 1950); Juan Lopez- 
Morillas, ““Unamuno and Pascal; notes on the concept of agony” (PMLA, 
Dec. 1950); Ines Yepes Cuervo De Uprimmy, “Pascal y el existencialismo Cri- 
stiano” (REVISTAS DE LA INDIAS, March-April 1949) and Cornelio Fabro, 
“Kierkegaard, precursor del despertar cristiano” (ARBOR, May 1949) are other 
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philosophical articles deserving attention. Harvill Press, London, has published 
the first volume of Gabriel Marcel’s Gifford lectures. 


Since the death of Maurice Blondel in 1949 a group of his friends and dis- 
ciples have published the first issue of LE BULLETIN BLONDELIEN, in 
order to promote a deepened understanding of his thought. The Jan. 1950 issue 
of ETUDES PHILOSOPHIQUES is dedicated to Blondel, and contains valuable 
essays by G. Berger, H. Duméry, A. Forest, E. Masure, ]. Paliard, M. F. Sciacca, 
B. DeSolages, and A. Valensin. Also worthy of note to students of Blondel are 
the proceedings of the Annual Convention of Christian Philosophers held in 
Gallarate, Italy in 1947, available in published form as Attualita filosofiche, 
Livinia, Padova; M. F. Sciacca contributed a highly suggestive study, ‘“Problema- | 
tica Blondeliana”, and a letter from Blondel was read clarifying certain points of 
discussion. B. Romeyer’s article “La dialectique intégrale de M. Blondel” 
appeared in GIORNALE DI METAFISICA (Oct. 1949); other recent 
articles on the late philosopher include Duméry’s “Blondel et la philosophie 
contemporaine” (ESPRIT, Oct. 1950); Duméry’s “La spiritualité Blondelienne” 
(NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE, Louvain, July 1950); A. F. Morujao, 
“Introducao a Maurice Blondel” (BROTERIA, No. 4, 1950); Jean Lacroix, 
“La philosophie de M. Blondel” (LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE, July 1950) ; 
and J. Paliard, “Maurice Blondel” (ETUDES PHILOSOPHIQUES, June 1949). 
Blondel leaves an indispensable document in his “Réponse irénique a des mé- 
prises. Comment comprendre et justifier l’accés 4 la vie surnaturelle” (GIOR- 
NALE DI METAFISICA, Jan. 1949) ; a short essay, ““Paradoxale voie du renon- 
cement et de la mort” appeared in ETUDES PHILOSOPHIQUES, June 1949. 


The annual philosophical conventions at Gallarate, (always published by 
Livinia in Padova) have produced other papers of considerable value: 1946, the 
relations between Christian philosophy and ancient philosophy (studied by 
Padovani) ; relations between Augustinianism and Thomism (M. F. Sciacca) ; 
the essence and value of modern philosophy (A. Carlini); 1948, metaphysical 
reconstruction, with contributions by Bontadini, Stefanini, R. LeSenne, A. Man- 
sion, J. Chaix-Ruy, etc.; 1949, the foundation of morality, including R. Jolivet, 
M. de Corte, and L. de Raeymaeker. 


Although much has been written on the crisis of modern man and contemn- 
porary culture, the deepest level at which modern man reveals himself, that of 
dialogue, has not been adequately understood. Earlier work of men like Marcel 
and Blondel has found fruitful development in the work of A. Brunner (La con- 
naissance humaine, Aubier, Paris) and M. Nedoncelle (La reciprocité des con- 
sciences, Aubier) . Also two valuable symposia have been devoted to the crisis of 
the dialogue. GIORNALE DI METAFISICA’s first issue of 1950 had studies on 
“Il problema della communicazione delle coscienze” by A. Guzzo, R. Jolivet, R. 
Le Senne, M. Nedoncelle, and M. de Corte; ARCHIVIO DI FILOSOFIA (No. 1, 
1950) presented essays on the problem of “Solipsism” by L. Lavelle, E. Castelli, 
A. Pastore, etc. 
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Readers of Marcel Moré’s article may be glad to know that Greene writes a 
comment on it in the current DIEU VIVANT (No. 17). Pav Rostenne’s Graham 
Greene, témoin des temps tragiques (Julliard, Paris) trac. the essential themes 
throughout Greene’s novels and manages to place them very neatly in their 
contemporary cultural and Catholic context. Jacques Madaule’s Graham Greene 
(Temps Présent), though badly organized and repetitious, has a more detailed 
criticism of the “entertainments” and early novels than can be found elsewhere. 
The Sartrian existentialist view is admirably presented by Jean H. Roy in 
“L’oeuvre de Graham Greene ou un Christianisme de la damnation” (TEMPS 
MODERNES, Feb. 1950). COLLECTANIA MECHLENIENSIA (July 1950) 
contained Moeller’s study of the theology of Greene’s novels. Francis X. Con- 
nolly’s “Inside Modern Man: the Spiritual Adventures of Graham Greene” (RE- 
NASCENCE, Spring 1950) is a good presentation of objections to Greene’s 
approach to nature and supernature, salvation and damnation. Claude Edmonde- 
Magny’s essay, which has influenced many French critics, was in POESIE (No. 
$2, 1946), and appeared as an introduction to the French edition of Brighton 
Rock (Rocher de Brighton, Laffont); Neville Braybrooke’s essay appeared in 
ENVOY (39 Grafton St., Dublin, Sept. 1950). 


James Blish’s “Rituals on Ezra Pound” (SEWANEE REVIEW, Spring 
1950) is an examination of attacks on Pound, and a consideration of the mean- 
ing to literature of unpopular (or even evil) political or social views. Raphael 
Gambra, “La ventana de Rubachof” (ARBOR, Dec. 1959), Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton, “The nature of form” (UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY REVIEW, 
Autumn 1950); the special issue of ARTS ET LETTRES (24, rue des Ecoles, 
Paris, No. 11, 1950) on dreams in literature and art; David Daiches, ““The scope 
of sociological criticism” (EPOCH, Summer 1950); a special number of 
MONTHLY REVIEW in honor of F. O. Matthiessen (Oct. 1950); J. Sonet, 
“Georges Bernanos et les ‘Dialogue des Carmelites’” (LES ETUDES CLASSI- 
QUES, July 1950); Herman Peschmann “The Cocktail Party,” (THE WIND 
AND THE RAIN, 47 Earl Court Rd., London, W8, Autumn 1950); Jean 
Schlumberger, ““N.R.F.” (ADAM, 28 Emperor’s Gate, London, SW7, Feb. 1950) ; 
Robert Speaight, “Charles DuBos” (DUBLIN REVIEW, 4th Quarter, 1950) ; 
Bro. Adrian, “The poles of thought in T. S. Eliot” (JOURNAL OF ARTS 
AND LETTERS, Autumn 1950); Donat O’Donnell, “The temple of memory: 
Péguy” (HUDSON REVIEW, Winter 1951) ; Charles Guyot, “Péguy et Bergson” 
(REVUE D'HISTOIRE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE RELIGIEUSE, No. 4, 1950) ; 
Roger W. Flint, “Thomas Mann and the collapse of bourgeois humanism” 
(CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIETY, Winter 1951); John Rowland, “Literature 
and theological climate” (HIBBERT JOURNAL, Jan. 1951); a special issue 
of REVUE D'HISTOIRE LITTERAIRE DE LA FRANCE (June 1950) 
dedicated to Balzac, including Bernard Guyon’s “Balzac et la mystére de la crea- 
tion littéraire”; P. Nerand de Boisdeffre, “Albert Camus ou I’expérience tra- 
gique” (ETUDES, Dec. 1950) ; Rabi, “Les themes majeurs du théatre de Sartre” 
(ESPRIT, Oct. 1950), and the current issue of THE GERMANIC REVIEW, 
in honor of Thomas Mann, with articles by Charles DuBos, Rudolf Kayser, J. C. 
Thirwall, H. W. Rudman should also receive attention. The translation of 
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Marcel Raymond’s From Baudelaire to Surrealism (Wittenborn-Schultz) is a 
considerable contribution. C. Virgil Gheorghiu’s The Twenty-fifth Hour 
(Knopf) has also been translated. Pantheon has brought out a fine bi-lingual 
edition of Pascal's Pensées, translated by H. F. Stewart. 


HISTORY AND CHRISTIANITY 


1. 


The special issue of ESPRIT (Dec. 1950) for the late Emmanuel Mounier 
is of genuine importance, containing unpublished material by the founder of the 
review, and critical studies of various phases of his work by P-A Touchard, 
P. Fraisse, E. Goguel, J. M. Domenach, J. Lacroix, F. Jeanson, H. Marrou, 
P. Depierre, and an excellent bibliography of Mounier’s writing. J. Vialatoux and 
A. Latreille continue their study of “Christianisme et laicité’”’ (begun in Oct. 
1949) in the September issue of ESPRIT. Mlle. Tete also writes on the 
problem of “laicité” in CAHIERS DU MONDE NOUVEAU (No. 49, 1950) ; 
she maintains that there can be no human society, and especially not a Christian 
one without “L’état laique”. Chanoine Leclerq studies the same question in 
HUMANITAS (Jan. 1950). Equally instructive is the collective volume issued 
by Editions du Temps Présent, entitled “Unité chrétienne et tolerance reli- 
gieuse’”’, with contributions from ]. Cadjeu, M. Thurian, |. Guitton, G. Marcel, 
R. P. Pribilla, etc. Joseph Leclerqg discusses “Erasmus and Christian unity” (THE 
MONTH, Sept. 1950) ; the current JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS 
contains “Erasmus and the religious tradition’, by Eugene F. Rice, |r. and the 
late distinguished scholar of religious history, W. Schenk, also writes on Erasmus 
(DUBLIN REVIEW, 3rd Quarter). Schenk’s last work, Reginald Pole (Long- 
mans), concludes with an interesting section on the conflict in post-Tridintine 
Catholicism of uncompromising austerity and Christian humanism. 

Also noted: A. de Boris, “Le sens catholique du travail et de la civilization” 
(NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE, May 1950); M. D. Chenu, “Spiritual 
approach to a technical civilization” (NEW LIFE, 43 Offley Rd., London SW 9, 
Oct. and Nov. 1950); Robert C. Pollock; “Basis of a philosophical anthropo 
logy” (THOUGHT, June 1950); William F. Lynch, “Culture and Beliet” 
(THOUGHT, Sept. 1950); Karl Barth, “Humanism” (CHRISTIANISME SO- 
CIAL, No. 12, 1950) and John Julian Ryan, Beyond Humanism (Sheed and 
Ward). 


C. S. Lewis’ “Historicism” (THE MONTH, Oct. 1950) offers valuable cri- 
ticism to those seeking a theology of history and “pattern-finders” in general; 
J. Leclerq discusses “Pensée chrétienne et sens de l'histoire’ (LA VIE INTEL- 
LECTUELLE, Nov. 1950). Urs von Balthasar’s ‘““Theologie der Geschichte” was 
in MUENCHENER THEOLOGISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT (Nos. 2, 3, 4). Another 
contribution to the elaboration of a Christian sense of history is, of course, 
the entire work of Luigi Sturzo, whose Opera Omnia are being published in 
their original by Atlas in Bergamo. Series I, Vol. I bears a significantly new 
title, La societa, sua natura e Leggi. The profound novelty of Sturzo’s method- 
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ological principle of “historicity” is noted in a critical appraisal by G. Mar- 
chello in RIVISTA INTERNAZIONALE DI SCIENZE SOCIALI (Jan.-Feb. 
1950), “Storricismo e spiritualismo”. A valuable contribution to the problem of 
faith and history is made by Roger Mehl in the REVUE D’HISTOIRE ET DE 
PHILOSOPHIE RELIGIEUSES (No. 3, 1950), “Philosophie ou Théologie de 
l'histoire?” Mehl argues that the historical process finds its authentic mean- 
ing in a Christocentric theology of history and that a philosophy of history 
is incapable of explaining the temporal process because it makes no reference 
to the essential eschatological perspective. Jean Lacroix’s Marxisme, existential- 
isme, personnalisme (Presses Universitaires) is subtitled “the presence of the 
eternal in time”. Lacroix’s ‘“‘methodological sympathy” seems fruitful through- 
out, and he argues for an open system in terms of the Blondelian dialectic of 
inguietude. ORATRE FRATRES (Dec. 1950) contains “The Church in time”, 
by Robert Grosche.. 


LE SEMEUR’s issue of Jan. 1951 is devoted to “Les catholiques de l'année 
sainte”. Roland Bainton’s study of Luther has been published as Here I Stand 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury), and Francois Wendel has published an important 
study of Calvin (Presses Universitaires). Gustave Weigel studies “Protestantism 
and Paul Tillich” in THEOLOGICAL STUDIES (No. 2, 1950), and continues 
a more general account in the last issue of 1950, “Protestant theological positions 
today”. Fr. Weigel acknowledges ‘‘a new cordiality for Catholic thinking” among 
Protestant theologians, and explores the meaning of this re-evaluation lor Catho- 
lics. A critical analysis of the theology of Barth and Brunner points to areas of 
agreement and disagreement with the traditional theology of the Catholic 
Church. “Gli elementi umanistici della teologica di FE. Brunner” are studied 
by P. Braido in HUMANITAS (Oct. 1950). Lorenz Volker studies Brunner in 
THE MONTH (Nov. 1950). Also to be noted are A. Roy Eckhardt’s “Chris- 
tian faith and the Jews” (JOURNAL OF RELIGION, Oct. 1950); Ida Gorres’ 
study of Christian defeatism (WORT UND WAHRHEIT, Feb. 1950); 
Philippe Menoud, “L’image chrétienne de la femme” (VERBUM CARO, Neu- 
chatel) ; Will Herberg’s “Rosenzweig’s ‘Judaism of personal existence’” (COM- 
MENTARY, Dec. 1950); Francisco de Guevara’s “De San Juan de la Cruz 
a Edith Stein” (ARBOR, May 1950); John Fitzsimons’ The Christian in a 
Changing World (Fides); W. Emrich’s article on dogma and history (FRANK- 
FURTER HEFTE, Nov. 1950); G. Bernoville’s “Catholic thought in France” 
(DUBLIN REVIEW, 4th Quarter, 1950). Auguste Viatte (REVUE DE L’UNI- 
VERSITE LAVAL, Oct. 1950) and Leslie Fiedler (COMMENTARY, Jan. 1951) 
contribute studies of Simone Weil, and LA TABLE RONDE printed her essay 
on impersonalism (Nov. 1950). 


L. Zander presents “L’oecuménisme, fait et probléme” (Nos. 11 and 12, 
1950, CHRISTIANISME SOCIAL) ; Yves Congar contributes “Pour le dialogue 
avec le mouvement oecuménique’” (VERBUM CARO, No. 15, 1950); the An- 
glican Bishop of Durham offers reflections on the Church of England today 
(JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES, Oct. 1950), and Roger Lloyd's 
The Church of England in the 20th century (Longmans) and J. de Bevort de la 
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Saudée’s Anglicans et catholiques. Le probléme de C'union anglo-romaine, 1833- 
1933 (Plon), are discussed by Marcel Simon in REVUE D'HISTOIRE ET DE 
PHILOSOPHIE RELIGIEUSE (No. 3, 1950). REVUE DE THEOLOGIE ET 
DE PHILOSOPHIE (Lausanne, No. 155, 1950) presented a special number in 
honor of Brunner, containing H. D’Espine’s “Episcopat et unité chrétienne”. 
RUSSIE ET CHRETIENTE’s latest number (4th series, no. 5-4, 1950) is, as 
usual, important for students of Russia; articles are by F. Dvornik, C. Dumont, 
G. Florovsky. Cert’s Unam Sanctam collection, already known tor DeLubac’s 
Catholicisme (available in English through Longmans) and Certaux’s La théolo- 
gie de l’église suivant S. Paul, now includes Yves Congar’s Vrai et fausse réforme 
dans l’église. Delachaux et Niestle has published W. Vischer, L’ancient testa- 
ment, témoin du Christ. Kas-Tien-Tsi contributes, “The Chinese Church and 
the Communist State” (THEOLOGY TODAY, Oct. 1950), and Msgr. H. Francis 
Davis studies ‘““The essence of Barthism” (DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Downside 
Abbey, Bath, Spring 1950). 

French Catholic response to the Encyclical Humani Generis was expressed 
in the Oct. 1950 issues of both ESPRIT and ETUDES. H. Marrou (who entitled 
his meditations ‘‘on the good usage of an encyclical’) and R. Roquette called 
attention to the positive reading of the papal document and warned) against 
a unilateral interpretation. Roquette’s commentary contained a valuable synop- 
tic exposition and analysis of the errors condemned—false syncretism, dogmatic 
relativism, and theological archaism—and makes the needed observation that 
the papal condemnation is directed against doctrinal excesses within the extreme 
limits of which moderate tendencies are encouraged. Finally, both authors re- 
mind us that the encyclical can be understood and appreciated only within the 
total perspective of the traditional teaching of the Church, which demands from 
the faithful an attitude of “disponsibilité’ towards the magisterium. 


The influence of Blondel in giving a more profound awareness of the para- 
doxical continuity of the natural and the supernatural has awakened consider- 
able theological discussion on the problem of the supernatural. THEOLOGICAL 
STUDIES, which had previously presented Edward B. Brueggeman’s appraisal 
of the theology of P. Rousselot and Philip J. Donneily’s strictures on DeLubac’s 
theory of the supernatural, now presents (No. 3, 1950) Donnelly’s “The gra- 
tuity of the beatific vision and the possibility of a natural destiny”. 


Jean Daniélou discusses the dogma of the Assumption (ETUDES, Dec. 
1950) ; the Assumption is also the subject of special numbers of the LIFE OF 
THE SPIRIT (Nov.-Dec. 1950) and THE THOMIST (Winter 1951). Sheed 
and Ward issued The Mary Book, an excellent collection. HOCHLAND (Oct. 
1950) presents a valuable article by Otto Karrer on ecumenical hopes. GEIST 
UND LEBEN (pp. 240-316, 1950) contains studies of the layman and Christian 
holiness. P. Wulf reviews the recent literature on the subject, and concludes 


with the necessity of founding theologically the function of the laity in the 
mediation of salvation. 


4. 


It is also good to note the reappearance of DER BRENNER (Innsbruck) 
after twelve years of enforced silence. Founded in 1913-14 by a circle around 





Theodor Haecker, Karl Kraus, Ferd, Ebner, etc., it has published two numbers 
since 1945. No. 16 (1946) contains Michael Brink, “Der Weg der Armut”, 
a meditation on today’s crisis with freedom sought resolutely through poverty 
of spirit; Joseph Bernhart, “Das technische Zeitalter’, treating technology in 
iconoclastic but positive terms; Ignaz Zangerle, “Die Bestimmung des Dichters”; 


Ewald Wasmuth, “Fragments zum Grundlagenproblem von Mathematik und 
Physik”. 
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1950: L’>Humanisme et La Grace, 
by S. Exc. Mgr. Feltin, R. P. Beir- 
naert, P. Claudel, R. P. Daniélou, may be ordered through 
W. Dirks, St. Fumet, R. Guardini, 
J. Guitton, W. Gurian, Dr. Nodet, 
Chr, Sykes, etc. 


1949: Foi en Jésus-Christ 
et Monde dAujourdhui, par P. 
F"Mawiac, E, Mounier, c. Tht | | GATHOLIC BOOK SERVICE 


bon, G. Greene, etc. 


1948: Les Intellectuels devant la 54 WEST 54th STREET 
Charité du Christ, by LL. EE. 
an ay Suhard aa Saliége, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


P. Claudel, Daniel-Rops, Et. Gil- 


son, R. Guardini, etc. 
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Contributions During the Past Year Have Incleded: 


Sacred Art and Stylisrn, by Sister Mary of the Compassion; Speech for 
Freedom, by Walter Farrell, O. P.; Keith, Mystic Painter, by Brother Cor- 
nelius, F. S. C.;Signs of Spring, A. de Bethune; Art and Growth, by Barry 
Byrne; Claudel's Poetic Art, by Thomas J. M. Burke, S. J.; Liturgy, Sacred 
Ari, and the Bourgeois Mind, by H. A. Reinhold; Dostoievsky and the 
Christian Novel, by Harold H. Watts; Poles of Thought in T. S. Eliot, by 
Brofher Adrian, F. S. C.; Catholic Aestheticism, by Graham Carey; Foun- 
cation for a Catholic Iradition, by Sister Ritamary, C. H. M.; The Modern 
Movement in Art, by Richard J. Douaire; The Devil IS in Hamlet, by Ri- 
chard Coleman; Psychological Aspects of Religious Art, by Ann H. Grill; 
Christianity or Paganism in Modern Architecture, by Pie R. Regamey, O.P.; 
At the Sources of Sacred Art, by Pierre Marois; etc. 


ia addition to many of these authors, we shall publish during 1951 articles by: 


F. Mauger-Clement, e. c. 
Brother L. Gilbert, F. S. C. 
Jean Hild, O. S. B. 


Rudolt Allers Richard Hertz 
Neville Braybrooke Riley Hughes 
James Collins John M. Oesterreicher 


Kurt Reinhardt 
Richard Seewald 
Vincent Edward Smith 








and others 


The Spring issue of 1951 (single copy of this aumber only, $1.25) 
will be devoted to a Symposium on The idea of God in Moders 
Thought. 


The Summer, Autumn, and Winter issues, in addition to the feature 
articles, contain numerous book reviews, and commentaries on 
periodical literature from the Americas and Europe. To make 
sure of your copy, subscribe now. 


THREE DOLLARS A YEAR 


555 South Hamline Avenue 
St. Paul 5, ‘Minnesota 


SINGLE COPY, ONE DOLLAR 
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incorporating REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


is a monthly devoted to literature and the arts 
and all other aspects of our cultural interests 


Articles published in the past year included: 








| T. S. ELIOT GEORGE ORWELL 
} Reflections on “The Cocktail Party" Unpublished notebooks 
: ARNOLD TOYNBEE MARTIN HEIDEGGER 
! History warns modern man The meaning of ‘humanism’ 
; ALBERT SCHWEITZER KARL JASPERS 
Return to Colmar Philosophy and science 
REBECCA WEST LEWIS MUMFORD 
Germany's refugees The alternatives 
ALBERT CAMUS BERTRAND RUSSEL 
Between yes and no The fanatics 
HENRY MILLER HERBERT READ 
My friend Stanley The price of culture 


Published by the Proprietor, Edward Hulton, 
at 43 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. 4. $3 a year. 
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In Forthcoming Issues 


of 
CROSS CURRENTS 


articles by Maurice Blondel, Soren Kierkegaard, M. F. Sciacca, 














. | 
Hugo Rahner, Ida Goerres, Simone Weil, Henri Marrou, Bruno | 
De Solages, Eugen Kogon, Vladimir Solovev & Miguel de Unamuno. | 
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A limited number of copies of No. | (FALL 1950) containing articles by | 
Emmanuel Mounier, Emil Brunner, Gabriel Marcel, Nicolas Berdyaev, Franz 
Josef Schoeningh and Henri de Lubac, are still available to new subscribers. 
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